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The Shape of Things 


K 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS RETURNED TO 
his earlier well-tried method of preparing public opinion 
for the Administration's policies. The result has been to 
ut the ground from under the 


publi 


i 


Oppos 
ans had b ult up against the »p' Lal S¢ 


But it would be unwise to | 
what the session will accomplish. Like a go 


rc SS. 
id bargainet 
is like ly to get 
A bitter fight is sure to develop over Mr. Wallac 

“ever-normal granary” plan, and the rest of tl 
control 


the President has asked for more than he 


farn 
scheme has still to clear the hurdle set by the 
Supreme Court's AAA decision. A similar constitutional 
snag lies ahead of the regional-planning program, whic} 
new TVA 


case; and aside from that, there will be opposition both 


must wait on the court’s coming decision in the 


from the utilities and from the vested interests of the 
army engineers. As for anti-trust legislation, we 
to hear from Mr. Cummings and Mr. Jacks 
the Administration proposes; an intention, however good 


have yct 
mn what it 1s 
is not enough. On government reorganization some bill 
ccrt unly not 
Finally, the 


is likely to go through, but it will almost 


contain the crucial civil-service 


fate of the wage-hour, bill depends on what rt of 
peace the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. can patch up; fe 


+} 


the average Congressman will not vote for a labor bil 


on which labor itself is split. Behind the announced pr 
I i 
gram lie even more dangerous obstacles to the Adminis 


< 


tration’s major plans the anti-lynching bill, for instance 
and a probable row over the Neutrality Act as it relate: 
to China and the President's peace move. On any one of 


these issues the session may go aground despite Mr 


i 


Roosevelt’s skilful preliminary maneuver 


« 


NEW EXPEDIENTS FOR UNSEATING 
Black are being and will continue to be d 


JUSTICI 
but they 
don’t stand a chance of success. We say so not because 
of the formal reasons given by the Chicf Justice in re 
jecting the Levitt petition—that a petitioner had to have 
a more direct interest in the matter than Levitt had a 


citizen and lawyer. We refer rather to the reasons behind 


those reasons. The Supreme Court cannot afford to un 
seat Justice Black: first, because to do so would be to set 
a precedent that might be used later by a liberal majority 


well. and 


on the court against conservative members a 
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expose the court even further to the changes and chances 
of the political future; 
be to reopen the judiciary struggle, with the court in- 
stead of the President 
the disadvantages that the aggressor has in public opin- 


second, because to do so would 


as the aggressor and subject to 
ion. The tactics on both sides of the court struggle will 
tend to be Fabian from now on. The first decisions of 
the court indicate that the policy of New Deal support 
is still dor appeal 
by various Florida corporations from the decision support- 
authority of the SEC 
an appeal by a company secking to void a ruling 
NLRB ordering the 
a negative indorsement of two crucial New Deal pro- 
both under bitter attack from the right. The 
President on his side will doubtless wait to see whether 
pursue a liberal or chastened 
withholding further attacks unless another major 


New Deal measure is invalidated. 


ninant. The court’s refusal to hear an 


ing the to subpoena telegrams and 
of the 
reinstatement of strikers served as 


cedures 
continues to 


the court 
course, 


*K 


THE SUCCESSFUL STRATEGY OF THE EIGHTH 
Route Army in northern Shansi has altered the military 
situation in North China. According to the most recent 
50,000 Japanese advancing on Taiyuan have 
been cut off from their base by former Red Army units 
their lines of communication while 
Shansi provincial troops counter-attacked and captured 
Yenmen Further north Japanese units 
ed Paotow, terminus of the Peiping-Suiyan 
these too are in danger of being cut off by 
the guerrilla tactics of the former Communist troops. 


re pe rts, 


which harassed 


strategic Pass. 
hav e€ occupl 


railway, but 


Little if any progress has been made by the Japanese in 
Shantung for the past two weeks, the opposing forces 
deadlocked at Yucheng, thirty miles north of 
At Niangtzewan Pass Japanese troops attempt- 
ing to penetrate into Shansi from the south have been 
although other units advancing south from 
Shihchiachuang ie the Peiping-Hankow railway are 
said to be within thirty-five miles of the Honan border. 
Meanwhile the Chinese not only continue to stand firm 


being 
Tsinanfu. 


r¢ pulse d, 


at Shanghai but are again staging daring air raids. China's 
unexpected resistance is particularly important in view of 
the signs of economic strain already appearing in Japan. 
Although the anti-Japanese boycott can scarcely have had 
the financial expert of the 
Yomiuri Shimbun has complained that the refusal of 
and British banks to extend credit is making 
for Japan to obtain supplies abroad. 


much direct effect as yet, 
American 
it difficult 


THE MOVEMENT TO 
goods registered pectacular 
week both in this country and Great Britain. In London 
Sir Robert Cecil, pre ident of the Nations 
Union, urged a concerted economic boycott on Japanese 
goods, 
Union Council and 


BOYCOTT JAPANESE 


progress during the past 
League of 


ind 10,000 persons at a rally staged by the Trade 


Labor Party voted for “economic 


pressure designed to bring Japanese aggression to an end.” 
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Several of the larger British cooperatives have agr 

buy no more goods from Japan, and others are fal 
into line. On invitation of the British trade unions | 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. adopted resolutions 
porting the boycott. The American League Against 

and Fascism has launched an independent drive t 

up its 3,000,000 members in effective Opposi tion to J 
The Women’s League of the Was! 

ton Commonwealth Federation has voted to wear 
lisle and rayon stockings and to refuse to buy any silk for 
the duration of the Japanese invasion of China. An 
American groups which have taken action in support 
the boycott are the executive board of the Artists’ ¢ 
gress, the Independent Merchants’ Association of M 
tana, the Maritime Federation Council of San Franci 
and the Seattle Committee Against International Ager 
sion, which represents the Y. W. C. A., the Seattle C 

cil of Churches, and various labor groups. While 
A. F. of L. resolution was specifically directed a; 
Japanese aggression, some unfortunate confusion has re 
sulted from the emphasis which the Union Label Trades 
Department placed on the purchase of American to the 
exclusion of all foreign goods. The danger of such em- 
phasis should be obvious. International law and order 
cannot be furthered by nationalistic measures. 


nese aggre ssion. 
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IS WINTHROP ALDRICH BEING USED AS A 
front man for the stock market that fears and hates go 
ernment regulation? This is the question that comes t 
mind as one reads his elaborate and beautifully publiciz 
8,000-word speech before the Rochester Chamber of ¢ 
merce. Mr. Aldrich has been pro-Roosevelt, as have the 
Rockefeller interests which he serves 
Chase National board. He is, in the realm of busin 
thought, a “‘liberal.”” He is persona grata with the Ad 
ministration. What better person could be sent as Wall 
Street’s ambassador to the Administration? The interest 
ing thing is that Mr. Aldrich’s conclusions, after a great 
show of political moderation and financial learning 
amount in the end to exactly what the less genteel stock 
market crowd has been saying to and about the Adminis- 
tration in words of two syllables and less. Namely, that 
the market is 


as chairman of t 


“thin” and that the small volume of stock 
transactions has maximized the effect of every industr 
and political factor; that the SEC has been meddling too 
much; and that the market would be better off without 
the strangling effect of government rules. We recommend 
to Mr. Aldrich and his comrades Harland Allen’s art ide 
on the market slump which we published last week. Mr 
Allen listed very prominently among the factors causing 
the slump the bitter hostility of Wall Street to the New 
Deal. Aside from the fact that Mr. Aldrich is himself 
record as advocating many of the major policies wh 
competent observers are holding responsible for the pr 
ent slump, there is an amusing confusion of logic in | 
speech. “If you don’t stop hounding us,” 
saying to the government, ‘we'll all get frightened; 
when we're really scared you wait and see what happe: 
to the market.” 


he ts in eff 
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October 23, 1937 
POLITICS IN NEW YORK MAKES BEDFELLOWS 


whose relationships are not only strange but scandalous. 
LaGuardia, labor’s can lidate for mayor, bunks with red- 
ter George U. Harvey; Senator Wagner, champion of 
New Deal, joins Ralph M. Easley of the National 
Federation in support of Tammany’s candidate, Ma- 

and to the strains of ““Giovanezza,’’ Governor Le! 
nsorts with Generoso Pope, publisher of the pro- 
Progresso. From the beginning of the campaign 
pportunism of Tammany has been almost unparal- 
Starting out with Dr. Copeland, the Wigwam 
oncluded that an avowed reactionary Protestant 
kind of opponent in a labor-conscious city fora 
late of Italian extraction with a working-class and 
lewish following. Accordingly it turned to Jeremiah T. 
Mal ney, an Irish Catholic with liberal pretensions and 
some Jewish support. But it soon became evident that 
LaGuardia couldn’t be beaten on his own grounds. Ex- 
ting a neat about-face Tammany decided it could get 
sore Catholic votes by attacking LaGuardia as a red and 
nore Italian votes by blowing kisses to Mussolini. To 
LaGuardia’s strength among the Jewish voters 
Mahoney's opposition to holding the recent Olympics in 
Berlin was trotted out. And finally heavy pressure was 
brought to bear on the national Democratic machine for 
port of Tammany’s candidate. With such a variety 
f bait it would have been surprising if Mahoney had not 
d in a strange assortment of fish. But that does not 

ise the fish—particularly in the case of Wagner and 
man. They needed the Democratic machine far less 

n the machine needed them. They might, like Roose- 
have maintained a stony silence. Instead they have 
en to support a fake liberal, and by so choosing they 

have cheapened themselves immeasurably. 


* 


FRANK R. McNINCH, THE ACTING HEAD OF 
Federal Communications Commission, made radio 
tory last week simply by holding a press conference. 
It was the first time since the government established a 
special radio commission ten and a half years ago that the 
gentlemen of the press were invited to walk in and get 
their information direct from headquarters. McNinch de- 
lared that the commission’s business would henceforth 
be conducted in the open and that “there will be no more 
back-door entrances.’ The Administration hopes by 
various reforms to forestall the Congressional investiga- 
of the commission which is said to be slated 

t this year. The most important of the commission's 
ves in this direction is the abolition of the three divi- 
sions through which it has thus far functioned. But of 
great significance also are the indications that the govern- 
ment’s regulation of the radio industry will be extended, 
nd that the profits derived from broadcasting may be 
limited by government control of station advertising 
fates. Strict enforcement of the clause in the Communi- 
itions Act prohibiting trafficking in broadcasting licenses 
is promised, and a decision handed down last week, in 
Case of the proposed sale of WGAR to WIR, the 
Good-Will Station which gave Father Coughlin his radio 
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start, enunciates the commission's new policy on the sale 
of station stock to the public. In denying the application, 
the commission declared that it would approve no tran- 
nerely because of the: nancial Ivan 


sactions tage to 


to the public were commen- 
if station stock to the pub- 
lic, the commission may prevent the industry from cre- 


owners unless the benefits 


} 1 


surate. By so limiting the sale « 


} ‘ } 


ating a great body of 


‘widow and children” investors 


who might subsequently uscd to prevent any change 


of the present system. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S ATTEMPT TO KEEP THE LID 
on the explosive stew of nationalistic feeling in Palestine 
grows less subtle and more desperate as the next war 
comes closer. The partition plan of last July was a last- 
ditch proposal to keep the Jews and Arabs from each 
other's throats, but it is far from becoming a reality, and 
for the present is serving as fuel to the fires, especially 
of the Arab chiefs and their terrorist followers. The assas- 
sination of an important British official, Commissioner 
Andrews, coming as a climax to a series of disorders, 
brought retaliation from the British government. The 
members of the Arab High Committee were arrested, 
and the Mufti of Jerusalem was deposed from his high 
office in that committee and the Moslem Supreme Coun- 
cil. The Mufti has since fled from Palestine. Further dis- 
orders have brought more brutal retaliations. Meanwhile 
the itinerary of the Mufti of Jerusalem runs like a lighted 
fuse into the center of European politics. Having escaped 
to Syria, he is now said to be on his way to Rome; and 
simultaneously Mussolini's newspaper, the Popolod’ Italia, 
has arraigned the British government's treatment of the 
Arabs in language fit to stand beside the denunciations of 
Italian brutality in Ethiopia or of fascist excesses after the 
March on Rome. Which only goes to show that a fascist 
dictator may, however shamelessly, speak a word of truth 
if it serves his own dreams of empire. 


*«K 


ALTHOUGH THE “CLOSE-DOWN” STRIKE OF 
5,000 of New York City’s kosher butchers ended with 
prices substantially unchanged, the facts that emerged 
at the “settlement’’ meeting called by Mayor LaGuardia 
and Commissioner of Markets Morgan show that intel- 
ligent organization of consumer pressure can drive down 
the high cost of meat. In spite of the packers’ alibi of a 
meat shortage, statistics prove that there is an ample sup- 
ply of beef. The shortage is only in the three top grades 
of steer beef; lower grades of steer and all grades of cow 
beef have not been seriously affected by the drought of 
1936. Yet retail prices of the lower grades have gone up 
far beyond the level justified by either market conditions 
or farm prices. According to the meat dealers who closed 
their shops, this has been accomplished through price- 
fixing by the packers and through misrepresentation 
of the quality of meat. Investigation of both of these 
charges has been promised. But the action which the De- 
partment of Markets plans to take is of greater signifi- 
cance to the consumer. The dealers admit that they cannot 
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judg quality and have indorsed Mayor LaGuardia’s pro- 
posal for an ordinance requiring that all meat sold at 
retail in the city be graded and stamped by the govern- 
ment. An immediate drop in prices may be expected if 
the lower grades are stamped and sold at a price that 
represents their true value. The city and the new Con- 
sumers’ National Federation are now organizing support 
for the grading ordinance, and if the voice of the con- 
sumer can be made audible the law may be enacted before 
the end of the year. This, however, is only the first neces- 
Id be followed by a federal investigation 


packing industry 


+ 


“THE END OF THE WORLD” AT THE HAYDEN 
planetarium this month is a startling show. Astronomers, 
usually content with the contemporary state of the sky, 
have now projected the star picture forward to the year 
15,000 A.D. Thereby they have thrown the whole heavens 
into a crisis. Giant stars graze the sun. Comets go zooming 
into the earth. And the moon comes tumbling down and 
breaks into a thousand pieces. It is not enough that we face 
the breakdown of international law today. Apparently, we 
face the collapse of universal law tomorrow. But what is 
most disheartening is the policy of Associate Curator Bar- 
ton. If fifteenth-millennium man has any sense, he advises, 
he will withdraw to a somewhat safer planet, say Venus, 
and give up the world as a bad job. Mr. Barton, in short, 
is an isolationist. He is concerned only with human inter- 
ests, not at all with the commonwealth of planets. Our 
editorial offspring will, we feel sure, take the broader 
view. The Nation of the fifteen thousands won't go flying 
off into space seeking planets of refuge. It will stick to 20 
Vesey Strect 
planet pacts for the orderly and collective management of 


working out formulas and urging nine- 


the solar system 


lor a Labor Armistice 


RACE, it's wonderful,” Father Divine used to 
say. and 
y i 


weck by hundreds of commentators on the latest 


his words have been echoed this past 


moves toward a peace between the two warring groups 
in American labor. We subscribe, along with others, to 
0 irreproachable a sentiment, and we add our fervent 
wish that pe we may be achieved. But hope isa cheap and 
casy Commodity. More important are an analysis of what 
has brought about th 


be involved in pursuing them, and an assessment of the 


latest peace moves and what will 

chances of peace. 

Phere have becn peace scares in the past, and we have 

dence. We use the 
CAECS idvisedly, because they were always prompted 

by persons who had no basic friendship for the C. 1. O. 

mainly for the purpose of ousting Mr. Lewis 


never them much cr word 


PIVCNn 


1d wer 
m h 
o-called “moderates” 


nt p gestures are of 


position of leadership and tsolating him from 


in the new labor movement 


inother sort, and of far 


The NATION 


greater moment. First, they are open rather than s 
ranean. Second, they were initiated by the C. | 
leaders and have the full backing of Mr. Lewis. Fi: 
they have been subscribed to, at least in words, | 
sponsible conventions of both groups. For the first ti: 
real and not a spurious start has been made toward p 


What has produced this new turn in American |ab; 


history? That it came as a surprise is evident fror 
fact that the A. F. of L. convention was all set f 
even more bitter anti-C. I. O. campaign than it 
waged thus far, as Mr. Hertzberg points out in 

patch elsewhere in this issue. William Green's f 
reported to have turned pale when news of the C. | 


offer reached the convention hall, and the first react 
of Frey, Green, Harrison, and other leaders were so var 
as to show that the performance had not been rehearsed 
The peace move must be taken as a genuine offer of 


C. I. O. leaders, made, however, not without str 
intent. For if it succeeds, the flood of almost 4,00 
C. I. O. members, joined to the A. F. of L. rank ar 
that are still progressive, would overwhelm the foll 
of the present A. F. of L. leadership. If it does not 
ceed, after the C. I. O. has gone more than hal 
toward the enemy lines, the inescapable conclusion 
be that it is the A. F. of L. and not the C. I. O 
clings to the sectarian spirit. 

Undoubtedly the C. I. O. has also been impress 
the relative slowing up of its organizing campaign, \ 


should not, however, be exaggerated. Even more, t! 


lantic City conference of C. I. O. leaders was the first 


had had a chance fully to consider what a contin 
of the labor war would mean to American work 
a whole. The A. F. of L., on its side, for all the | 
front of militancy that it presents, knows also that 
waging a losing fight in the long run. One has 
study both conferences to see how different they 
tone—the one at Denver riddled with hatred, spit 
indignation; the one at Atlantic City confidently ass 


its gains and charting the future course of organizat 


If it is recalled that Mr. Green’s original impulse t 
the C. I. O. proposal was overruled by his convent 
will be seen that there are forces within the A. F 
as well as within the C. I. O., that are working | 
peace. One must add to both the anxiety of Pres 
Roosevelt to see the two groups brought under the 


roof. Neither he nor the leaders of Labor’s Non-Part 


League can look forward with equanimity to the pr 
of a continuing labor war which may well bring th: 
of L. into the Republican camp in 1940. Ther 
already been disquieting signs, among them the 
of L. opposition to the Labor Relations Board a: 
new wage-hour bill, which point in this direction 

But one cannot be a friend of labor and gloss o\ 
real difficulties that stand in the way of labor pear 
over-eager optimism can only result, if the pri 
should after all fall through, in a bitter disillusio 


for the rank and file on both sides—and disillusionm 


is fertile soil for fascism. The real difficulty does n 
as is popularly supposed, in the personal clash bet 
Green and Lewis which has been so dramatized and 


( 


() 


n< 
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A self-denying agreement that would keep both 
m out of the le: idership of the enlarged federation 
veral years is not beyond possibility. In such an 

t Charles P. Howard of the typographical union and 
G Harrison of the railway clerks might well be 
lates for the new honor, since both of them hav 
led after a fashion in inhabiting the difficult no 
land between the more bitter rival camps. Nor 
consider the struggle between the principles of 
unionism and industrial unionism the chief stum- 
g-block. In principle the two are really no longer in 
flict, for the A. F. of L. has been using the industrial- 
1ism principle in its recent heroic efforts to enrol a 
membership. 

Ihe real difficulties come when you try to translate a 
peact plan into actuality. And here the men who will 
lock the road to cooperation are not Green and Lewis 

£ but the other members of the general staffs. For the first 
thing that will come to the mind of the head of a national 

1 international union is, “Where do I get off in this 
Where before there was only one vested interest 
leadership of each of the unions, two have now 
And anyone who has watched the tenacity with 

h labor jurisdictional disputes have been fought 
e past will understand how tenacious they will be in 
the future. The second major obstacle, and a related one, 
n the certainty that under any peace plan with a ghost 
hance to succeed every union member would have 

. Clearly this would be a death warrant for the 

‘| of L. bureaucracy. And it may be doubted whether 

ip will sign its own death warrant. 

[he one insistent and continuing hope for peace lies in 

the fact that the rank and file of both unions want peace 

xe they want unity. They see, and the middle class 

well, that without unity labor as a whole has less 

than a fighting chance of survival in a period when the 

social tensions point toward national catastrophe. We be- 

that labor peace—that is, labor unity—wiill eventually 

ueved, but not until the real obstacles in the path 
labor armistice are faced and overcome. 


Quick Action Needed 


ITH the nine-power conference scheduled 
to open in Brussels on October 30, the Ameri- 
can government is faced with the necessity 
\ulating a detailed and vigorous Far Eastern pol- 
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I Japanese aggression—indeed, fascist aggression in 
gencral—is to be stopped, it will have to be by prompt 
tive action growing out of this conference. Experi- 
nce in the Manchurian, Ethiopian, and Spanish crises 
iown the fatal results of procrastination. Once the 
sor has completed the occupation of a large portion 
territory of the victim, there arises an overwhelm- 
ressure to write off the incident and take no step 
i might disturb the status quo. If any action at all ts 
ken, it must come in time to help the Chinese 
the invader. 


+ 








What is apparently most dificult for Americans to 
realize is the fact that the United States——and the United 


States alone—must take the lead if anything ts to be a 
complished at Brussels. The United States has 


been long on advice about how the world should con 


always 


duct its affairs, but when it comes to a crisis such as the 
present one there has been a tendency bog down 
Many of the difficulties in which we find ourselves today 
are the result of the failure of the United States to back 
up Briand in the early days of Japan's adventure in Man 
churia. Later, it is true, Sir John Simon failed to come to 
Stimson’s support when the United States wished to take 
a stronger position. But by that time Britain was probably 
right in assuming that more than pious words were re 
quired, and there is no indication that the United States 
ever proposed a realistic program for coping with Japa- 
nese aggression. 

In the present crisis American leadership is particu- 
larly essential because England and France have their 
hands tied by Mediterranean problems. So far the only 
hint of American policy at Brussels has been the sugges 
tion that the conference might offer to mediate in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. Mediation would probably be 
flatly rejected by Japan, leaving the conference with the 
necessity of drawing up a plan of action or, what is 
worse, it might attempt to ward off further aggression 
by extensive concessions to the invader. Neither course 
would represent the kind of leadership that 1s demanded. 

Collective action against Japanese aggression may con- 
ceivably take any of four forms: moral protest, economic 
sanctions, military sanctions, economic assistance to China. 
The first has already been worn threadbare without ap- 
preciable results. It is difficult to see how a proclamation 
denouncing the Japanese for violating the Nine-Power 
Treaty would achieve anything that has not already been 
accomplished by the statements of the League and the 
United States. With economic sanctions definitely in dis 
favor as a result of the Ethiopian fiasco, there is great 
danger that the conference will pass over such action to 
consider the possibility of military sanctions. Drew Pear- 
son’s article published in last week's issue of The Nation 
suggested that the United States has been considering 
the possibility of naval action in support of an embargo 
This should not be surprising. Military coercion is the 
only form of pressure which is clearly understood by th 
average statesman. If non-violent strategy is to be adopted 
it will only be because of widespread popular demand 
Some extreme pacifists, it is true, maintain that economi 
sanctions prepare the way for military sanctions, but the 
Ethiopian experiment in no way supports this contention 
Nor is there any reason to believe, particularly in the cas¢ 
of Japan, that the aggressor would choose to resort to 
military force to break an embargo imposed by the pacifx 
countries of the world. Nothing could be more fantasti 
than the assumption that Japan is looking for a pretext 
declare war on most or even one of the great powers 

For Japan military 
threatening if they were applied. No country except th 
Soviet Union is in a position to attack the Island Em- 
pire, and a collective war against Japan would be fought 


sanctions would not be very 
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chiefly with economic weapons. Economic sanctions, on 
the other hand, would not be greatly aided by military or 
naval action. The British Empire and the United States 
are responsible for nearly three-fifths of Japan’s foreign 
trade. With China's trade already lost, the sealing of 
British and American ports to Japanese goods would 
eliminate nearly two-thirds of Japan’s normal trade. Pre- 
sumably neither Germany nor Italy would join in sanc- 
tions against Japan, on the assumption that they may 
some day find themselves openly in the role of aggres- 
sors. But neither of these countries is in a position to fur- 
mish the scrap iron, oil, cotton, or copper on which 
Japan's military machine is dependent. 

The United States dare not propose the imposition of 
economic sanctions, however, unless it is prepared to co- 
operate in enforcing them. The collapse of sanctions 
against Italy was due primarily to the absence of any 
legislation empowering the American government to im- 
pose an embargo on oil. This defect has not been reme- 
died. Special action by Congress would be necessary be- 
fore the United States could prevent the shipment of war 
supplies to Japan. It is at least an open question whether 
Congress in its present temper would pass the necessary 
legislation, although it may be influenced by the spon- 
taneous boycott movement which is springing up through- 
out the country. 

A method whereby the United States can cooperate 
with the League in imposing sanctions has been suggested 
by Raymond Leslie Buell, president of the Foreign Policy 
Association. If the League powers, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Brussels conference, should impose a shipping 
embargo, prohibit the export of war materials to Japan, 
and draw up a program of concrete economic assistance 
to China, the United States could bar all exports to Japan 
that are not carried on Japanese ships by invoking the 
discretionary cash-and-carry provision of the Neutrality 
Act. Ordinarily about one-third of Japanese purchases in 
this country are carried in Japanese bottoms, but with the 
war-time demand for transports and supply ships, it is 
probable that few Japanese vessels would be available for 
trade purposes. By such an arrangement supplies for 
China from Europe would offset the American embargo, 
which under the law would have to be directed against 
China as well as Japan. While we should much prefer to 
have the United States support a concrete program call- 
ing for collective economic assistance to the aggrieved 
nation and for embargos against the aggressor, a plan 
such as Mr. Buell suggests is surely better than mere 
moral indignation. This plan would be even more effective 
if the Neutrality Act were revised to make embargos 
mandatory on scrap iron, oil, cotton and other sinews of 
war. As a means of limiting Japanese purchasing power 
abroad, a prohibitive, though temporary, duty should be 
placed on Japanese silk. 

These measure, even if adopted, will take time. Mean- 
while all persons interested in checking Japanese aggres- 
sion must impose their pc rsonal sanctions by boycotting 
Japanese goods. Such a boycott, if widely applied, is the 
best and perhaps the only assurance of subsequent gov- 
ernment action. 


The NATION 


Europe in Suspense 


N AGREEING to refer the volunteer question bac 

to the Non-Intervention Committee, France ap; 

Great Britain appear to have beaten an unnecessan 
retreat. Yet Mussolini's victory may not be quite as sub. 
stantial as it looks on the surface. The democracies have 
made a major concession to save I] Duce’s face, but ther. 
is no indication that they have changed their policy with 
respect to the withdrawal of the volunteers. As a result 
the fascist powers find themselves in an uncomfortable 
position. Deprived of their one technical bargaining 
point, they find little to choose between the alternatives 
offered. Withdrawal of the volunteers would in all prob. 
ability lead to the collapse of Franco’s armies and the 
final defeat of Germany's and Italy’s Spanish adventu 
Rejection of the British and French demands would 
bring about the opening of the French frontier and the 
probable seizure of Minorca by those two powers. 

Under the circumstances fascist strategy is to play for 
time. Mussolini’s impertinent offer to repatriate a fixed 
number of Italian volunteers if a similar number were 
withdrawn from the Spanish government armies was cer- 
tainly conceived as a stall. Since there are at least six 
Italian soldiers in Spain for every Loyalist volunteer, and 
since the Italians are distinctly inferior, man for man, in 
fighting ability, the rebels would gain every advantage 
from such an arrangement. While it is not likely that 
either France or Britain has been fooled by this maneuver 
the danger is that they will allow themselves to be in- 
volved in endless negotiations over technicalities which 
will permit the reinforced Italians to launch their long- 
heralded attack on Madrid. 

With the situation changing from day to day it would 
be idle to predict the outcome of the negotiations. Certain 
developments, however, seem reasonably clear. Despite 
a year's record of procrastination and evasion on the part 
of Britain and France, both countries are now obviously 
fully aroused by Italy’s threat in the Mediterranean. 
While not at all anxious to see Valencia win, they are 
determined to prevent an Italian victory, particularly 
if it involves permanent control of the Balearics. The 
conciliatory attitude adopted by both Italy and Germany, 
on the other hand, is an admission of worry. Recent re 
ports from Italy indicate that a worsening of economic 
conditions may have much to do with Mussolini's un 
precedented meekness. 

That the present situation carries real dangers cannot, 
however, be denied. Although neither Italy nor Germany 
is strong enough to seize upon the present crisis as a pre- 
text for war, the threat of war is always inherent in fas- 
cist strategy. The longer the powers jockey back and 
forth over the question of volunteers—one sending 
troops to Libya, another threatening partial mobilization, 
a third strengthening its Mediterranean fleet—the great: 
er the danger of a conflict that no one desires. The situa 
tion calls for strong and prompt action—the kind of 
action that will end the long, successful game of bluff 
and bluster played by the fascist powers. 
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BY PHILIP 


OUR years after my first visit to the Germany of 
Adolf Hitler I returned, in September, 1937, to see 


result for myself the effects of unmitigated anti-Semitism 
rtable e Jews of the Third Reich. As any visitor must be, 
ining HF | was at first struck by the comparative lack of overt per 
alives ition of Jews and by the number of successful enter 


or still apparently in Jewish hands. The name of 
Wertheim floats on a banner over the largest department 
tore in Berlin. N. Israel's name is flashed in bright ele 
lights over the entrance of another great establish- 

nt. On a Saturday afternoon specialty stores like 
Greenfeld’s and Rosenhain’s on the Kurfiirstendam are 
rowded with shoppers. The Kempinski restaurants and 
; still predominate among the gayer eating places of 
ipital. Banking houses like that of Warburg in Ham- 

rg and Stein in Karlsruhe are still in business. The 
mes of Jewish manufacturers, jobbers, and agents can 

e found in the directories of many an office building. 
we The number of practicing Jewish lawyers and doctors 
—— 1 the larger cities compared with the number of “Ary- 
: in those professions still exceeds by far the propor- 
f Jews to the general population, and the offices of 
specialists are still crowded with patients. An 
rly Jewish insurance agent told me he had sold more 
; in the first six months of 1937 than in any simi- 
riod in his forty years’ experience. Several Jewish 
ints said that the Christmas buying in their shops 

36 surpassed the holiday business in any previous 


ma 


year. I saw Jews walking on the streets unmolested, and I 
| met bearded rabbis going about their work even in re 
. sections of large cities apparently without fear 
Pe ~ spoke to me with far more freedom than in the 
er of 1933. And I did not hear of a single instance 
f physical violence to Jews that had occurred during the 
si past year, 
wp How can these facts be reconciled with all that is 
known of Nazi anti-Semitism? In the first place, it is evi- 
dent that the present regime has not succeeded in destroy- 
ng everything decent and humane in the character of the 
German people. If the whole population had accepted the 
philosophy and program, there would probably not 
single Jew alive in Germany today. In countries like 





Poland and Rumania similar anti-Semitic incitement by 
ia government would have led to wholesale pogroms. 
ing [e 1be fact that Jews survive at all in Germany, that since 
‘Ms tacks in 1933 they have experienced a minimum of 
ar violence, that most of those still in business and the pro- 


ns continue to be patronized chiefly by Gentiles, 
me maintain their former friendly relations with 
t neighbors, that a number of the older teachers in 
iblic schools continue to display even at personal 
i liberal and considerate attitude toward the re- 









The kate of German Jews 
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maining Jewish pupils, is testimony to the presence of 
considerable sentiment avowedly friendly to the Jews 
Many believe that this feeling is so strong that the elimt- 
nation of official anti-Semitism in the near future would 
enable Jews again to live happily in Germany. At the 
present time, however, such sentiment is not a political 
factor. Any outspoken or organized opposition to a major 
policy of the government would be futile and suicidal. 

A second reason for the apparent abatement of antt- 
Semitism is the fact that the Nazis have learned from 
worldwide protests that there are forms of persecution in 
which they cannot indulge without arousing indignation 
in other countries. Strange as it may seem, the Nazi gov- 
ernment, which has a genius for alienating others, is pa- 
thetically eager for friendship and is therefore restraining 
its extremists from violence. What is perhaps more im- 
portant, the Nazis have discovered that it is simpler to 
force a Jew out of Germany by denying him a lloniee to 
continue his business than by using physical violence. 

But the fundamental explanation of what seems to be 
an amelioration of the lot of the German Jews is that ap- 
pearances belie the realities, that there has in fact been no 
improvement at all. Although the name Wertheim is still 
attached to the business, the family of Wertheim has been 
eliminated from it. The Kempinski restaurants have been 
completely “Aryanized,” although the name has been re- 
tained in the hope of retaining also the former patrons, 
The few large Jewish firms that actually continue in busi- 
ness do so either because as exporters and international 
bankers they are still considered necessary to the German 
economy or because through conservative management 
they have avoided indebtedness to banks, all Nazi-con- 
trolled, and thus preserve their independence. The same 
insurance company which continued to employ my elderly 
friend, probably because of his large personal a 
had long since discharged all its Jewish stenographers 

For every Jewish doctor who is still earning a living, at 
least ten have been expelled from the profession, or aie 
fled the country, or have been prevented by obstacles de- 
liberately placed in their paths from acquiring the barest 
livelihood. They have been dismissed from all hospitals 
and health-insurance institutions, and penalties are im- 
posed on Aryans discovered to be their patients. The Nazi 
Party summarily expels members guilty of such an of- 
fense, and a continuous campaign of vituperation against 
the remaining Jewish doctors is waged in the Nazi press. 
In the schools children are taught that they recklessly ex- 
periment upon or even poison Aryan patients and that 
they always attempt to take advantage of women in their 
care. At the present rate, in a few years the Jews will 
have been completely eliminated from the practice of 

medicine. 
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The Nurnberg laws deprived most of the Jewish law- 
yers of their practice. Some of them have since been earn- 
ing a little by acting as legal advisers, but the govern- 
ment recently announced that in the future only licensed 
attorneys would be permitted to give legal advice and 
that only Aryans would be granted licenses. Within a 
short time the legal profession also will be Judenfrez. 

The Nazis have eliminated Jews from every position of 
public responsibility or influence. All Jews have been dis- 
missed not only from the various agencies of government 
but from the universities and schools, the press, theater, 
cinema, and radio. A recent edict even required the dis- 
charge of any Aryan professor whose wife had a single 
Jewish grandparent. 

Jews in public audiences have been made to feel so un- 
welcome by public insults and humiliation that they do 
not go to the theater anywhere in Germany. After Jew- 
ish actors, directors, and producers had been expelled 
from the German stage, the Jewish community secured 
permission to organize its own theater. When Gentiles 
began to attend, uniformed and secret police were sta- 
tioned at the entrances to keep them out, and it is now 
necessary to produce credentials proving you are a Jew 
before you are admitted. The theater is so harassed and 
restricted by the government, moreover, that it may soon 
be abandoned. No Jews participate in or attend public 
concerts, lectures, or exhibits. They may no longer con- 
duct lending libraries lest they influence their patrons to 
read the wrong books, and under a law that went into 
effect in August Jewish dealers may sell only Jewish 
books. Since the market for these is extremely limited, all 
but a handful of Jews have been compelled to sell their 
businesses 

But by far the gravest economic consequence of Nazi 
anti-Semitism has been the exclusion of Jews from jobs. 
Although exact statistics are not available, it is generally 
believed that at least 75 per cent of Jews who held posi- 
tions in 1933 have been dismissed. The rest are employed 
chiefly by other Jews. I know one merchant who has re- 
sisted every attempt to force him from business and who 
insists he will not yield until all his Jewish employees are 
provided for. The plight of young Jews is even worse, for 
only Aryans are permitted to join the Labor Front, which 
is Nazi Germany's vast company union. Since its members 
alone are given work in industry and commerce, Jews are 
iutomatically and permanently unemployed. They cannot 
even join the army or go to a labor camp. At the same 
re denied the opportunity to prepare for any 
They cannot attend technical schools or uni 


time they 
ther work. 
versities or be trained as apprentices. Even the Jewish vo- 
tional schools preparing youths for work in other lands 
have been so restricted and harassed that their effective- 
ness has been drastically limited. 

\inder the circumstances every young Jew wishes to 
emigrate. And Jewish parents, who love their children at 
least as dearly as other parents, are willing to send them 
to the remotest ends of the earth in search of a better life. 

said to one man whose sons are now settled in Palestine, 
South Africa, and Brazil, “You have lost your children.” 


Phat ts our fate,” he replied, weeping as much for joy 
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as in sorrow, because although he wouid see then 
more he was happy that they were free. This result 
precisely what the Nazi government desires. For | 


than fifteen years Hitler has shouted his determinati 
eliminate the Jews from German life, and he is pro 
his success. 

It is a success which has been achieved not 
through the economic measures 
also through a carefully planned program of degrada 


humiliation, and hardship calculated to force even t! 


Jews who have an assured income to leave Germany 


Jews have been deprived of their citizenship, regardles 
of the fact that the families of many of them have | 
in the country more than a thousand years. A large maj 
ity of the Jewish children have been forced out of ¢! 
public schools—by edict or by constant abuse and \ 
cation. Textbooks as vile and dishonest as the Sviiry 


are in use in every school, and the most modern d¢ 


of pedagogy are employed to teach the most ancient | 

The innocent and defenseless victims of this campuaig 
will probably never be entirely free from a sense of inse- 
curity, from a distrust of non-Jews, from fear and bit 
terness, perhaps even from a strange self-hate. At the 
same time Nazi leaders create obstacles to the purchase 


erection of buildings for Jewish schools. They 
frankly that they want nothing done which would 
gest any permanent status for Jews in Germany 

In the small towns life has become literally imp 


for Jews. Irresistible pressure has prevented even t! 


friendliest Gentiles from trading with them. Still \ 
in some ways is the refusal to sell to Jews. I have s« 
official party communication reminding members 
they are under no obligation to sell anything or r: 
any service to non-Aryans. In hundreds of small | 
Jews cannot buy milk or bread or meat. Medical a 
been denied them. I was told of many Jews who had 
before physicians could be brought from other com: 
ties, and the Gestapo recently closed down the o: 
maining 
Even death brings no truce, for in the smaller com: 


ties undertakers refuse to sell coffins or render burial ser 


vices for Jews. 

The result of such persecution in the rural ar 
been the disappearance of innumerable little Jewish 
munities all over Germany. The old Jewish families 


had lived in peace and friendship with their neigh! 


until the Nazis came to power have departed, Th« 
“Jews Not Wanted Here,” which appear in most 
small towns, have been obeyed with a tragic swiftn 
equaled since the expulsion from Spain. 


In the larger cities, where most of the dwindling | 


ish population now live, the pressure has been | 
vere only because it was more difficult to apply. Th 
ernment cannot so easily control the purchases 0! 
four million inhabitants of Berlin. But it does the | 
can. Propaganda against dealing with Jews is 5 
daily in the press, the radio, the cinema, and the sc) 
and every issue of the Staérmer and the Schwarze | 
features the names of Gentiles seen entering Jewish 
or physicians’ offices. 





I have mentioned 


sanitarium in Germany for tubercular |< 
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ven in petty ways the regime annoys and humiliates 
its Jewish victims. In the public parks of Berlin there are 
yellow benches and above them yellow signs stating that 
they are exclusively for Jews. It is testimony to the de- 
pravity of the city officials that these signs are placed di- 
rectly beneath those requiring dogs to be kept on the 
jeash lest they deface the greensward. The fact that no 
Jew sits on these benches and that they are occupied ex- 
clusively by indifferent Aryans hardly mitigates the Jews’ 
humiliation, Rabbis are arrested frequently, Jewish news 
rs are suspended, sports organizations are disbanded, 
meetings are invaded or forbidden for no reason at all. 
Gestapo spies and informers generally attend Jewish 
therings and make trouble. When I was in Berlin, four 
Jewish girls in scout uniforms were arrested for walking 
together in the park. They were told by the police that 

n more than two march together it constitutes a mass 
vement for which police permission must be secured. 

nore absurd the excuse for the arrests, the more evi 

s the real reason, namely, to make life so miserable 
for the Jews that they will be compelled to leave the 

try. Some Jews do not choose that way out. The ex- 
number of suicides is not known because the Gestapo 
ated a pamphlet containing the statistics and de- 
| the records on which it was based. But it is com- 
1 knowledge that the number is appalling. 

Thus the Nazi assault upon the German Jews moves 
from segregation to pauperization, to emigration, to 
ihilation. As in the Middle Ages Germany's Jews are 

ff from all normal contact with the non-Jewish 


The A. F. of L. 
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world. The few places in which they may live constitute 
the equivalent of the Pale of Settlement for Jews in Rus- 
sia under the czar. But even under the czar the Jews 
could earn some kind of living. In Germany that has be 
come impossible for all but a handful, with the result 
that about 100,000 of the 375,000 Jews still in Germany 
are dependent for support on Jewish charitable agencies 
At least another 100,000 are supported by relatives. It is 
widely said that all families that still have incomes are 
maintaining at least three other families that have not 
Gradually, however, the impoverishment of many oncc 
wealthy Jews and the emigration of others have decreased 
the capacity to supply the needed assistance. Innumerable 
Jewish welfare, religious, and cultural organizations have 
been compelled to close their doors in the face of the 
most pressing need. 

For its Jewish population Germany is rapidly becom 
ing little more than a home for the aged and infirm. The 
young flee as quickly as they can find places of refuge. 
The married couples who remain avoid giving birth to 
children. There are large Jewish communities in which 
no child has been born in more than two years. In the 
meantime the middle-aged get older and the old dic 
Accordingly there has been a tremendous decline in the 
Jewish population. Estimated to have been between 550, 
000 and 600,000 in 1933, it has dwindled to 375,000 
Approximately 125,000 have left the country. The trag 
excess of deaths over births accounts for the remainder. 
For the Jews of Germany the choice is between emigra 
tion and death. 


Gets “Militant”’ 


BY SIDNEY HERTZBERG 


Denver, October 12 
ONVENTIONS of the American Federation of 
Labor have rarely been notable for displays of 
militancy. In the past delegates from progressive 
unions made brave speeches in favor of proposals that 
were destined to be crushed almost as a matter of course. 
But this year the progressives were making their pro- 
posals elsewhere, and the federation’s convention was 
left almost completely to the “sound” labor leaders so 
d of the “‘sound”’ editorial writers. The convention 
ichieved a militancy of a sort, but it is a militancy 
lirected against its own flesh and blood. It is primarily 
iefensive. It is probably not the kind of militancy that 
‘f the 3,000,000 members of the federation want, 
and in so far as it means organizing the unorganized it 
belated. But there is power behind it, and it should not 
ited cavalierly. 
Exactly what is the nature of this militancy? The report 
the resolutions committee, prepared by Matthew Woll 
idopted by a vote of 25,616 to 1,227, listed five 
mendations. In the first two the special committee 





for peaceful negotiations is continued, and the Executive 
Council is given the power, to be used “with discretion 
but without hesitation,”’ to revoke the charters of the 
C. I. O. unions. Thus the way is left open for expulsion 
of some unions and peace overtures to others in the hope 
of splitting the C. I. O. 

The third recommendation strongly reaffirms the A. F 
of L.’s non-partisan political policy and puts under the 
head of labor’s enemies “all who would in any way 
favor, encourage, or support the C. I. O."" Next comes an 
open appeal to employers as well as politicians for aid in 
suppressing “a dictatorship” of ‘greedy leaders of labor 
who have forsaken their trust.”’ Finally, just to make cer 
tain, there is the call to arms “‘against autocracy, against 
rebellion, against an alliance of American greed and alien 
communism.’’ With magnificent irony the report con- 
cludes: “We must and we will have one united labor 
movement.” 

Why American labor should be faced with just this 
kind of “unity” is a long story. Certainly the die was 


cast before this convention opened. Mr. Woll’s savagely 
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eloquent report was written at an altitude lower than 
Denver's. By the time the Executive Council arrived at 
the convention even the so-called moderates were firm 
and uncompromising though a bit worried. President 
Green, whom adversity has made an effective orator, 
punctuated his attacks on the C. I. O. unions with pitiful 
pleas for them to “come back home,” but there was 
never any doubt of the outcome. Neither is there any 
doubt that the A. F. of L. at the moment is struggling 
desperately to retain its power. 

This stripping for war has had important effects on the 
A. F. of L.—none more interesting than its bearing 
on trade-union democracy. President Green's battle cry 
has been ‘‘democratic procedure’’—from which it would 
seem that the American labor movement is to become 
impaled on a point of order. The fact is that in the ex- 
citement the democratic banner has taken no little pun- 
ishment. John P. Frey, colonel-in-chief of the A. F. of 
L.'s Cheka, has been busy counting the Communists in 
the C. I. O. and the C. I. O. organizers in the National 
Labor Relations Board. Mr. Woll had much to say about 
“the dominating and fulminating Caesar of the C. I. O.” 
Mr. Green himself sees Lewis alternately as a Communist 
and a fascist. It seems better to talk in these thundering 
phrases; to particularize would open the question of 
whether or not the Executive Council carried out the de- 
cision of the San Francisco convention and whether the 
exclusion of the C. I. O. unions from the Tampa conven- 
tion came under the head of democracy. The efforts of the 
International Typographical Union to seat its president, 
Charles P. Howard, eloquently exposed the federation 
leadership's capacity for petty autocracy. Although the 
credentials committee started its sessions before the con- 
vention opened, there was not even a hearing on Mr. 
Howard's challenged credentials until the second Monday 
night of the convention, after the report on the C. I. O. 
had been discussed and voted upon. 

Another by-product of the declaration of war on the 
C. 1. O. which became apparent at the convention is a 
turn to the right in the general philosophy of the A. F. 
of L. Red-baiting now knows no limits. The fervor with 
which it has been carried on at this convention adequately 
makes up for the absence of the annual address by the 
national commander of the American Legion. It is not 
accidental that the two most vigorous speeches in favor 
of Matthew Woll’s report on the C. I. O., aside from 
have been delivered by Republicans—one by 
which consisted almost entirely of read- 


Green 5s, 
Colonel Fr y, 
ings from his dossiers; the other by Chauncey A. Weaver, 
delegate from the American Federation of Musicians and 
former prosecuting attorney of Des Moines, Iowa. Weav- 
a lyrical attack on the Administration. 
Democrats, par- 


ers address was 
Republicans an 1 anti-Admiunistration 
ticularly Mr. Frey, make the most, politically, of the 
federation’s dissatisfaction with the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and the wages-and-hours bill. 

Nothing better summarizes the conservative trend of 
the convention than the absence of a single resolution 
urging the formation of a farmer-labor party. In the past 
the slowly increasing support such resolutions obtained 


seemed to symbolize the federation’s steady progress to. 
ward political maturity. This year the pocket-book work. 
ers, who, together with the millinery workers, Sleeping. 
car porters, and teachers, formed a rather forlorn pro. 
gressive bloc, tried to introduce a farmer-labor-party reso. 
lution. It failed to get the unanimous consent required 
even for introduction. 

Unless the C. I. O.’s peace proposal, which arrives ; 
this dispatch is being written, results in changes that 
not be anticipated now, it is clear that the first mov 
the Executive Council will be the revocation of the 
ters of the United Mine Workers and the Amalgamate: 
Clothing Workers. President Green has hinted as n 
in some of his remarks, and this course is strongly in 
cated in Mr. Woll’s report on the C. I. O., which appeal 
to the rank and file of both the U. M. W. and th 
A. C. W. to disown their officers. But when it con 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
appeals to both officers and members to disown 
C. I. O. and refers indirectly to the jurisdictional 
putes between the International and the Amalgan 
and to the personal ill-feeling between David Dub 
and Sidney Hillman. “We cannot believe,” the repor 
reads, “that the officers and members of the Ladies’ Gar. 
ment Workers can or will long tolerate invasion of their 
jurisdiction, the ignoring and belittling of their officers 
the whispered and undercover ridicule of their leaders 

The final item to be anticipated in these fraternal 
hostilities is violence. It is no secret that clashes be- 
tween A. F. of L. and C. I. O. adherents have alread) 
taken place, nor is there any use for both sides to 1 
that there will be no raiding of each other's organizations 
It has not worked out that way on the spot. 

If, in fact, there is to be a labor war, what are the re- 
sources of the A. F. of L.? The general tone of th 
vention was a fighting one. No doubt the delegates » 
encouraged by the sound of their own voices. But on | 


whole they were serious rather than hysterical. There 


was much wailing about Lewis, but there was also ar 


zation that if the A. F. of L. is to come out on top it has 


to get out and organize workers. This realization is bas 
but it is not enough. 

The federation’s real weakness lies in its state federa- 
tions, central labor bodies, and federal unions. Off- 
cials of federations and central bodies have much to lose 
by disruptive expulsions—often of their most militant 
and effective locals. It means a weakening of their pow 
and prestige. The federal unions are generally young 
and militant and often industrial. They cannot be ex 
pected to harbor any particular loyalty to the A. F. of L 
Trades that are so well organized that there is little 11! 
lihood of invasion of their jurisdictions, such as son 
the building trades, theatrical employees, and the printing 
crafts, are not eager to fight. On the other hand, p 
ful international unions like the machinists and cl 
workers are fecling the pinch, 

An important element in the struggle is the fact that! 
A. F. of L. has an established machinery, which 
money from a special per capita tax can grind al 
some time. It is obvious from the Woll resolution that the 


tor 
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ress to.f A. F. of L. expects to get the support of employers, who 
© work regard it as the lesser of two evils. Daniel J. Tobin writes 
eep one in the teamsters’ magazine that he consulted with em- 
fn prof ployers before adopting a course of action to counteract 
ty res doctrines that “are perhaps promulgated in New York or 
quired e foreign country.” 

If war breaks out in earnest, the issue of industrial 
i inionism, already in eclipse, wiil be completely lost in 
at ca the fight for power. The A. F. of L. knows it will have 
Ove of no time for jurisdictional disputes. It is organizing indus 
un 


HIS is not an argument for boycotting Japanese 
goods. It is a statement of how to boycott Japanese 
goods. The two principal rules for boycotters 
report ire: (1) Don't buy anything marked “Made in Japan” 
Vat 2) Don’t buy silk. 
F their Many of the small novelties which form so large a part 
- five-and-ten-cent-store trade in this country are still 
tly marked “Made in Japan.” Many articles, too, 
the average householder never suspects of being 
Japanese-made are similarly marked. It is a simple matter 
read for the boycotter to train himself to look for labels. 
Even more important is the boycott of silk. The most 
ttant single item in the silk consumption of this 
ntry is women’s silk hosiery. Ninety-seven per cent of 
| the raw silk consumed in this country in 1935—ac- 
ling to the U. S. Tariff Commission’s last report— 
from Japan. Sixty-nine per cent of that silk is used 
, tockings. Therefore don’t buy silk stockings. Buy 
: re inste¢ id: 
aCal Sheer lisle, sold at about $1 a pair in department stores. 
hey are full-fashioned, are sheer enough to compare 
rably in appearance with silk, and can usually be 
found in several shades. They are probably the best sub- 
titute for sheer silk, as far as looks are concerned, now 
n the market. In New York they are carried by 
h stores as McCreery, Lord and Taylor, Arnold Con- 
ble, Macy; in other cities by comparable stores. Macy 
them at 94 cents. 
Medium-weight lisle, sold usually at about 85 cents a 
pair in department stores. Full-fashioned ones will fit 
y. They are quite suitable with sport clothes. McCal- 
puts out a union-made sport stocking in this weight 
heathery mixture called Lolisle which is sold for $1 
5 t McCreery’s in New York. Phoenix also produces a 
n-made stocking in this weight, full-fashioned, which 
e ordered in New York through Gimbels. 
nets, at about $1 if full-fashioned, less if only 
(Unless they are full-fashioned, they wrinkle 
nd i ankle.) These are sold in most department 
s. Arnold Constable in New York carries them in a 
clty design which gives them a dressier appearance 
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trial unions now. How strong it will be on the armistice 
day which must come depends perhaps on how firmly it 
resists the impulse to decimate its industrial unions 

On the West Coast, in Cleveland, and in other locali- 
ties this internecine strife has already rcsulted in blood 
shed. One delegate boasted on the floor of wi onven 
tion that his boys would show the C. I. O. “powder puffs 
with corners on them.” The A. F. of L. is in a more 
ruthless mood toward the C. I. O. than it has ever been 
toward the employers 


| Shopping Guide for Boycotters 


BY JEAN LYON 


Saks-Thirty-Fourth Street carrics a lisle net for about 


80 cents. 

Less expensive lisles can be ares for between 50 
and 75 cents in stores with a lower price range, such as 
Hearn’s, New York. They are usually not full-fashioned 
and are made of heavy lisle but look well with heavy- 
weight wool skirts. 

Rayon stockings, not full fashioned, are sold for 50 
cents or less in stores which carry lower priced items. As 
far as could be learned from rayon companies, no full- 
fashioned rayon stockings are being made at present. They 
have been made in the past, however, and a demand for 
them, it is thought, would bring them back. If boycotters 
are not satisfied with lisle, it might be well for them to 
ask for full-fashioned rayon hosiery until they get it. 


Don't buy silk underclothes. Buy instead synthetic 
silks, unless you prefer wool, of which there are many 
light-weight well-fitted types on the market for winter 
wear, or some other non-silk material. Rayon ts easy to 
find in underclothes, and if it is laundered as rayon 
with as little heat in washing and ironing as possible 
it is often as satisfactory as silk. The following brands 
are suggested: 

Barbizon (union made). The Ritemore slip of viscose 
rayon which sells at $1.65 has been tested and recom- 
mended as a “best buy” by Consumers’ Union. There are 
also rayon panties, vests, and nightgowns under the sam« 
brand name. They are sold in department and specialty 
stores and may be obtained through Cooperative Dis 
tributors (postpaid), 114 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York. Some Barbizon things are made of silk. Specify 
that you want rayon 

Seraceta (union made), sold by the J. C. Penney 
Stores. The stp of acetate rayon taffeta selling at 98 


cents is recommended as a “best buy’’ by Consumers 
Union. 

Luxite (union made), sold in department stores and 
specialty shops. The slip of viscose rayon selling for 


$1.09 1s considered “acceptable” after being tested by 
Consumers’ Union. 
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Chanda, sold at Macy’s, New York, is a knit Bemberg 
type of underwear. It includes slips, panties, gowns, etc. 

Other rayon underwear which is definitely called 
rayon should be acceptable to the boycotter. Beware, 
however, of mixtures of rayon and silk. Both Macy 
and Bloomingdale, in New York, are making a point of 
identifying fabrics, and will quite willingly tell a cus- 
tomer whether or not an article contains silk. 


Don't buy 


almost as formal, and there are always synthetic silks 


alk dresses. The sheer wools this year are 


for those who prefer that type of fabric. Be sure, how- 
to get a domestic or Canadian synthetic silk, as 
Japan is exporting some rayon to this country. Some of 
the trade names of American rayon fabrics are Accle, 
Celanese, Chacelon, Seraceta, Bemberg, Crown. 


Ccvel 


Don't buy silk neckties. Wool, cotton, and pure rayon, 
if it can be identified as such, are all perfectly wearable 
substitutes and can be obtained in a wide price range. 


Silk is not the only product for which the boycotter 
must be on the lookout. To be sure, it accounts for be- 
tween three-fifths and four-fifths of Japan’s exports to 
this country, but the other one-fifth to two-fifths must 
not be allowed to increase as the consumption of silk 
decreases. The Japanese-made items on the following list 
(acquired from a first-hand investigation of New York 
shops and the latest report, No. 105, of the United States 
Tariff Commission on Recent Developments in the For- 
eign Trade of Japan) should be shunned by the boy 
cotter as severely as silk: 

Canned crabmeat. Much of the canned crabmeat sold 
here is Japanese. Alaskan and Russian crabmeat can be 
Both are labeled. 

Tuna fish. Japanese canned tuna is a whiter meat than 
the domestic variety. It is usually sold in the more ex- 
pensive fancy groceries. Look for the label. 

Electric-light bulbs. Japanese electric-light bulbs are 
among the lower-priced types and are usually marked as 
Japanese. If you are in doubt, however, get Mazda lights. 
They are definitely not Japanese. 

Christmas-tree lights. Most of these are made from 
Japanese miniature bulbs. Noma Christmas lights, how- 
ever, sold by Westinghouse, are fitted with Mazda bulbs. 


found 


Christmas-tree trimmings. The red and green decora- 
tions made of chip roping are almost exclusively from 
Japan. Christmas wreaths of the same material are also 
Japan s< 
use cranberrics and popcorn this year. 

Rag rugs of the type Almost all of 
these come from Japan. If you must have a rag rug, get 


made. If you aren't sure what chip roping 1s, 


““hit-and-miss”’ 


it from an institution where you are sure it was made, 
is New York's Lighthouse (for the blind). 

Pearls, Cultured pearls are out completely. They all 
ome from Japan. Imitation pearls of the cheaper sorts 
( five particular ) 
largely from Japan. They are seldom marked as Japanese, 


vlc h 


and-ten-cent-store varictics in come 


because they are sent over here to be strung or made into 


rrinyes 
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Toys. Don’t buy any inexpensive mechanical toys 
celluloid dolls, or celluloid toys with movable parts. T! 
come almost exclusively from Japan. Don’t buy toy ¢ 
sets, which come largely from Japan. Don’t buy to; 
musical instruments; almost all are Japanese-made. 5 
ware of all toys in the five-and-ten-cent stores. Unless 
they are marked as American-made, they are very lik 
to be from Japan. Insist on seeing the label before 
buy any toy this Christmas. There are plenty of domestic 
toys to choose from. 

Tea. Japan supplies 80 per cent of our green tea 
10 per cent of our black tea. Watch your labels and k: 
that you are getting a non-Japanese product. 

Chinaware. Both in the cheaper and the more ex; 
sive grades considerable china comes from Japan. M 
of it is sold in five-and-ten-cent stores and in gift s| 
You can avoid it by looking at the mark. 

Bamboo articles. Most of these come from Japan. |] 
include bamboo pennant canes, which boycotters sh 
refuse to wave at football games this season, and | 
boo porch screens. You can substitute porch screens n 
of thin basswood. Also gift baskets and pet baskets. | 
your pets sleep in egg crates. 

Toothbrushes. Low-priced toothbrushes with bam! 
handles are almost all made in Japan. Some with cellu! 
handles are also made there. Watch your labels. 

Matches. Many of the matches in the penny pack 
come from Japan, especially those with colored st 
The boxes are usually labeled, and Japanese makc 
be avoided by a little scrutiny. 

Celluloid combs. Most five-cent and ten-cent comb 
from Japan. The few domestic ones are usually mar! 
“Made in U. S. A.” 

Sun glasses. Most of the sun glasses which retail 
20 cents or less are Japanese-made. 

Mink furs. Japanese mink is distinguishable f: 
American or Canadian mink by its lighter color. 

Umbrellas. Insist on umbrellas with other than wood« 
handles. Most of the wooden handles on American-n 
umbrellas are imported from Japan. 

Brooms. Buy only brooms made of broomcorn. Bro: 
made of rice straw contain Japanese material. Thos 
broomcorn are entirely domestic. 

Magnifying glasses. The less expensive types 
non-scientific use, come largely from Japan. 

Small mirrors. Many of these-come from Japan. L 
for the label. 

Light-weight worsted gloves. Most of the imp 
ones come from Japan. Insist on a domestic make. 


This list though not complete, covers the mori 
portant Japanese goods which the consumer can 1 
distinguish. Japanese materials which go into the n 
facture of American products will have to be boy 
by organized pressure on American manufacturers. If 
boycotters will take this list with them when they 
if they will remember the two principal rules—no 
and nothing marked ‘Made in Japan”—they will 
using their buying power most effectively to induce J.J 
to abandon its ruthless aggression in China. 
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Wall Street’s New Mentor 


BY MAX 


IKE any body of men that makes prowess and luck 
its summum bonum, Wall Street personalizes the 
forces with which it has to deal. Since 1934, when 

SEC was created to watch over the men who manipu 
ther people’s money, its chairmanship has, for the 

Street at least, ranked in interest beyond most Cabinet 
portfolios. The first chairman, Joe Kennedy, was defi 
nitely “one of ours” —a boy from the Wall Street slums 
who had somehow grown up in that financial Dead End 
thout succumbing to its gangsterism, but who was 
rtheless known and trusted by the big shots on the 


Street. His successor, Jim Landis, being a Harvard law 


ssor, a former Frankfurter disciple, a drafter of the 
irities Act, and seemingly a brash young man, aroused 
Wall Street fears at first, but soon managed to allay them 
Now comes, as the new chairman, William O. Douglas 
And Wall Street wants to know, in his own words, “what 

1 of a bird” he is. 

Apparently the Street has some basis for its jitters about 
Douglas. His record thus far is that of the most uncom- 
promising member who ever sat on the commission, and 

pite Joe Kennedy's belief in him and support of him, 

| Street fought his selection as chairman with every 
ns it knew how to employ. Now, nervous over the 
k-market slump, aware that the first two chairman- 

»s of the SEC were merely preparatory and that this 

is likely to be crucial, it wants to know how “‘safe’’ 
w mentor is. 


4 


Whatever he is, whether radical or conservative, Bill 
iglas is the West Coast brand. At thirty-nine he has 
lost the look of the Western college boy, lanky, 
ly-haired, earnest, able, who has come East and made 

The first impression he makes is bucolic—a big 
w, very blond, with light eyebrows and childlike 
 eyes—a slow-moving fellow, low-voiced and delib- 
te in speech—a simple sort of fellow, with slouching 
and carelessly chosen clothes. As you get to know 

however, you discard any notions you may havc 
of his being either bucolic or simple. He has one of 
sharpest and deftest minds in Washington, a capacity 
handling people and a calculated skill in winning 

m over or shocking them, as occasion may require, a 

of strategy, and an air of quiet authority. You begin 
ce him tentatively as a man of immense native ability, 

) has fitted the standards of an American university 
ning and the skills acquired in the world of law and 

ince into the ideals of the Western lower-middle class 
ouglas’s boyhood was nomadic in the best frontier 

lition. His father, who was a home missionary, moved 

m one Western small town to another. After the 
ier's death, the family finally settled in 1903, when 
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the boy was five, at Yakima, Washington. Yakima wa 


small town, with the narrow conservatism only a small 


had been littl 


town can show. In fact, the whole state 
affected at the time by the radical agrarianism of its sister 

state, Oregon. And yet signs were not wholly lacking of 
new and native radicalism, based on a dawning consciou: 

ness that the natural resources of the state had been rifled 
by predatory finance. 

High school was for Douglas an intellectual awakening 
chiefly because of good teachers. They made dents in the 
armor of his conventionality—so much so that the clain 
made a short time ago by the Yakima Republic, a stalwart 
Republican daily, that “the Yakima school system should 
not be held responsible for the career of the infant prod 
igy who seems destined to become chairman of the Secu 
rities and Exchange Commission” was by no means wat 
ranted. At Whitman College, in Walla Walla, young 
Douglas majored in economics, but the principal impre: 
sions made on him came slantwise from unlikely source 

-from an English professor who, apart fr m his sub 
jects, was a great stirrer-up of young men, and from a 
professor of geology and physics whom Douglas cot 
siders the greatest teacher he has ever met and of whon 
he still speaks with fervor. As for books, Douglas wa: 
too busy working outside class hours to read any. One still 
gets from him the feeling of a man who has never had 
leisure and wouldn’t know what to do with it. During th 
harvest season he went into the wheat fields with the 
casual laborers, mostly I. W. W.’s, and after work he sat 
around with the “wobblies” on sacks of wheat. while 
they talked of their experiences and their prowess and 
the dream of revolution. ¢ uriously, Douglas seems com 
pletely untouched by their social doctrine. I have rarely 
seen a man regarded as a radical, even a Western radical 
who had less interest in labor or revolutionary doctrine 

How Douglas made the transition from all this to hi 
present place has become by now a set of minor myth 
He wanted to study law in the East, but he had no mon: 
He taught Latin and English for a few years at the 
Yakima high school and coached the debating team, but 
most of what he saved he lost through an unlucky in 
surance venture. Finally in 1922 he set off desperately for 
New York. How he took charge of a herd of sheey 
far as Montana, rode the rods the rest of the way int 
Chicago, and then spent his last dollar on railway fare t: 
New York has been told What has not 
been told is how miserable this Western boy felt when he 
first encountered New York. He found 
warmth of the West; he found only cold, reserved men 
intent on success. He could get no work, failed to pa 
either his room rent or his tuition, and was 
dormitory room. He soon managed, howey 


several times 


none of ¢t 


put ( if ) 


r tnt 
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about $600 by taking a correspondence-school textbook 
on commercial law and fitting each lesson out with an 
armory of actual cases, and it tided him over his difh- 
culties. But the study of law still seemed to him heavy, 
dogmatic, and stultifying. He felt he had made a mistake 
to come East at all, but he stuck the year out. The last 
two years of law school were, however, transformed for 
him by the work on the relation between law and business 
that he did with Underhill Moore, whom he regards as 
the best teacher in the entire field of law. 

For two years after graduating from law school, Doug- 
las went out, like an anthropologist, into Wall Street to 
study the facts of law and life among the natives. He 
interviewed the high-powered lawyers in the financial 
district, right down the line. It was hard not to succumb 
to the magic of the power that surrounded them, and for 
a moment at least—so Douglas confesses now—he had 
a vision of becoming one of them. The firm he entered 
was Cravath, De Gersdorff, Swaine, and Wood, and what 
he found in his new work was something he had been 
entirely unprepared for. It was not so much law as corpo- 
ration finance, intricate, subtle, compelling. He threw 
himself into its mysteries and how well he mastered them 
many a lawyer and broker has since ruefully acknowl- 
edged. He was apprenticed to a good craftsman—Robert 
T. Swaine, one of the crack corporation lawyers in the 
country. By a curious twist of irony, Douglas years later 
was to have Swaine on the stand in the course of his 
protective-committces investigation for the SEC, to ham- 
mer away at him for five days in his inquiry into the 


Frisco and the Paramount-Publix reorganizations, and, 


| 


is the record shows, he did not come off second best. 

A bright future beckoned Douglas if he stayed with 
the firm. The boom market of the twenties was in full 
swing, his contacts with the Exchange were numerous 
and intimate, his friends were all playing the market. 
But a although it netted him a profit, 
proved enough for him. He never went in again; it was 
too much like rolling dice. Despite the temptations to 
stay in Wall Street, Douglas managed to build up a curi- 
ous detachment about the whole business. Moore, who 


single plunge, 


was a Veblen enthusiast, had introduced him to “Absentee 
Ownership,”” which made a deep impresion on him, and 
evoked that mood of pitiless aloofness that gave Veblen’s 
thought about business its strength and its stringency. He 
was even more impressed by Brandeis’s “Other People’s 
Money,” phrases from which still keep cropping up in 
his speech s. So, in 1927, he left New York and went 
back to Yakima to hang out his shingle. He had a strong 
feeling for the Western country and was sure his roots 
were there. But arrived at Yakima, he found he was one 
of sixty-five lawyers in a town of 20,000. After ten days 
he came back to Columbia to teach and he has been 
teaching law ever since. Even now, as chairman of the 


SEC, he is on leave of absence from the Yale Law School. 


Douglas came to the SEC in October, 1934, as head of 
its investigation of protective committees, held hearings 
for fifteen months, established a reputation as an unyield 
ing and infrangible inquisitor, and was on the point of 
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writing his report in January, 1936, when Joe Kenn 
resigned from the commission and Douglas was appoint 
to succeed him. It is one of the anomalies of his person- 
ality that, radical as he seems, he always got along wi 
Kennedy. Philosophically the two men have a vast area 
common ground—one could even take the now famoy 
Bond Club speech of Douglas’s and find its essentials 
stated in various memoranda that Kennedy has left in the 
SEC files—but where they differ is that in action Kenn 
has usually yielded to Wall Street, whereas Doug 
compromises still lie in the future. 

Douglas has worked out a formula about the histor, 
of the commission which is tactful yet fairly true. Ken 
nedy’s chairmanship he sees as the period of consolidat 
ing the legislative victory of the Securities Act, w 
everything depended on good relations with Wall St: 
Landis’s chairmanship he sees as the period when t 
tools were sharpened with which the commission would 
have to work; but both periods took too long, he adds, and 
it is high time now that the commission got things d 

Whether he will be able to get anything done deper 
on a good many factors. He has to reckon with the fiercest 
potential opposition from the financial community t 
any government agency in Washington has encounte: 
He has, secondly, to do his work in the framework « 
Washington politics, both sacred and profane; that is 
has to deal with Morgenthau of the Treasury and Eccles 
of the Federal Reserve Board, as well as with Far! 
and Congress. Finally, he has in his own commissi 
still unknown quantity. 

His colleague Matthews is a hard-headed Wisconsin 
Republican, with a good knowledge of finance and a 
background of work in accounting and utilities, who is 
almost certain to be on the conservative side in most 
decisions. His colleague Healey is a Vermont Repub- 
lican but very different from Matthews, hard-headed 
but aggressive, ready to move forward in the actu 
plication of the powers of the commission, Brand 
in his moral view of right and wrong in financial ps 
tice. But the other two places on the commission 
vacant, and a good deal of Douglas’s future will dep 
on the kind of men who will fill them. 

Beyond the commission itself, the problem of per 
nel is almost insuperable. The staff of the SEC, as Kemper 
Simpson said in his statement a few weeks ago, is recruited 
largely from money-minded men who come to govern- 
ment work because they will be able to capitalize on tt 
when they go back to Wall Street later on. Even with an 
ideal commission, the energy for regulating the exchang: 
and the utilities effectively would have to be transmitted 
through the whole staff. And it has been the fate of every 
agency that has set out to regulate big business that 
staff has made it in the end an intellectual suburb of Wall 
Street. Douglas knows this. He is not naive about either 
economics or administration. When he says, then, that he 
wants action, what sort of action does he mean, and } 

does he intend to get it? 


Certain things about Douglas's program are clear, Out 
of his protective committees have come three bills w! 
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he intends to push through at the coming session of Con- 





a s. They are the Chandler bill to revise the Bankruptcy 
~~ Act and make it tighter, the Lea bill to revise the Securt- 
ee Act with respect to the soliciting of proxies in reor- 
as ganizations, and the Barkley bill regulating the practices 
sai by which commercial banks, operating hitherto as trustces 
pti for securities under trust indentures, have played hob 
i with those investments. It is also clear that Douglas will 
n tighten up on accounting practices in corporate finan- 

g, that he will abbreviate and simplify the prospectuses 
h that are filed with the commission on the issue of new 


K iy securities, that he will move to regulate the over-the- 
counter market as well as the exchanges, and that he will 
prosecute the open and flagrant cases of manipulation in 


Sasics the exchanges more vigorously and more speedily than 

| the commission has ever done. 

mead But more important than any of the items in such a 

s ma specific program is the economic and social philosophy be- 
“ei hind the program as a whole. Douglas believes that, given 
the passage of the three bills now before Congress, the 

—/ mmission would have ample legal power to achieve 


purposes. As for the purposes themselves, he sees 
them as a pretty complete reconditioning of the financial 
structure of the country. 

That will sound to most Wall Street men, and even to 
Eccles most liberals, sweepingly radical. But when stress is laid 
n the word “reconditioning,” it becomes clear that 

his plans are radical, it is only in an ethical sense. 
Douglas is both ironically and genuinely honest when he 

ills himself ‘‘a conservative of the old school.’’ What he 

lriving at is that, given a capitalist structure, there is 
nothing wrong with the conservative theory of finance. 
What is wrong is the wild and unscrupulous departure 


a : from that theory in actual practice. And he knows as well 
a 4s anyone in the country what excesses that practice has 
involved. For years he conducted a bankruptcy clinic at 
Yale Law School. During his three years with the com- 





ssion he has spent most of his time studying reorgan- 
zations. He has become a specialist in ruins, and as a 
result there has crept into his thinking the macabre moral 
note that you will find in most undertaking establish- 
nts. In fact, the reason his speeches have been so 
frightening to those high financiers who live by respect- 
ible crookedness is that he takes their professions at 
face value and demands that they be translated into ac- 
t And that involves, of course, not a new framework 
f ideals but a change in behavior. 
rhe infuriating thing from Wall Strect’s standpoint is 
that Douglas has taken an impregnable position. All that 
| big fellows can do is to rage privately and seek 
through subterranean channels to sabotage whatever pro- 
gram he may seek to put through. Publicly they can only 
ree. He is in a beautiful strategic position when he sits 
k and says that, as Wall Street’s mentor, all he wants 
honesty on the Stock Exchange—the simple honesty 
which customers’ men will not try to seli clients the 
k in which their own firms have heavy interests, by 
Which commercial banks acting as trustees will not 
ither their own nests in the process, by which lawyers 
ind bankers will not first wreck a corporation to their 
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own advantage and then reorganize it so as to perpetuate 
their control. And when, as in his Chicago University 
speech a year ago, he called the dishonest people on the 
Street “financial termites,” 
of sound finance, business might have been appall« d at the 
phrasing, but the sentiment was impeccat 

As for methods, Douglas is a thorough realist. He ts 
keenly aware of the difficulties of his job. “A fellow like 
me,” he says, ‘‘starts with 100 per cent, and he'll be lucky 
if he gets 51 per cent.” Since his whole program runs in 


eating away at the structure 


! 
vic 


terms of the enforcement of honesty, this means that the 
best you can expect from finance is an honest deal about 
every other time. On the commission itself the new chair 
man will prove a shrewd bargainer. He has an engaging 
and deceptive frankness, a knowledge of how to hold a 
couple of deuces in his hand without betraying the fact, 
and a quality of will that retains a good deal of steel 
He knows how to handle men, how to work with them 
and get their loyalty; he knows the importance of backing 
up a subordinate when the heat is put on him; and he has 
the patience and the stamina to drive a job through to its 
end. 


And yet I am by no means optimistic about his getting 
even his 51 per cent. Basically, the 10b he has undertaken 
can be handled for better or worse, and he is definitely 
on the better side; but it cannot be handled thoroughly 
What the commission confronts is not just a few moral 
foibles or a few criminal acts in a general structure that 
is in essence sound. Douglas has been influenced, as I 
have said, by both Vebien and Brandeis, but I cannot sec 
that he has ever really understood Veblen. For Veblen’s 
theory was not an ethical one, of seeing high finance as 
socially vicious only when it departed from a sound norm. 
To Veblen the norm itself was predatory, exploitative, 
and hollow; finance, as distinguished from industry, 
was “the art of getting something for nothing.” And 
from this standpoint to ask high finance to be construc- 
tive and honest is to ask it to commit hara-kiri and rid 
itself of its own essence. 

We are dealing with an economic and legal set-up in 
which our whole industrial system is a satrapy of high 
finance. To attempt to do away with banker control of 
industry is impossible short of socialism 
is nothing of a socialist. He knows that th 
finance over industry is a fact. The question for him ts 
where it shall be permitted to concentrate. There are 


and Douglas 
p wer of 


two schools of thought on government regulation —onc 
holding that if the financial power is concentrated in a 
few hands it is more subject to government control than 
if it is driven underground, and the other maintaining 
that it is more easily controlled if it is decentralized 

Douglas goes with the latter. That is, of course, the 
Brandeis school of thought, and the nation may well ex 

pect that Douglas will drive in that direction as hard and 
as skilfully as he can. His vision of the financial struc 

ture is one in which the rules of business conduct on the 
exchanges will be enforced instead of being ignored in a 
gentlemanly fashion, in which the number of commis 
sion-hungry mouths will be reduced so that there will be 
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enough commissions to go around, in which the conflicts 
of interest which make a broker or banker or dealer or 
underwriter seck to serve more than one master will be 


disentangled and resolved. He envisages, in his inmost 
mind, a neat and tidy financial universe with a perfect 
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“Communists at Sea 


BY FELIX RIESENBERG 
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s no terror for you and you 
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if you take part in “inciting to riot,” 


Ot 


ng a blank wall not too clean, with a 
y shoving a plate of greasy stew over 
if these things please you and you are 
n and obedient, you are a 100 per cent 
uman, a credit to the flag and to the United 
On the other hand, if you kick about such things, 
join sitdown strikes, 


and in that way interfere with the earnings of a run-down 


¢ LrZQO sti 


in brief, 


imcrf, 
are 


you afr 


the 


e a Communist 


Living conditions, 


cause of much of the discontent and 


rioting we have had in the last two years along our 
waterfronts and on board ships of the United States mer- 


chant m 


No one 


decency can deny that many craft flying the Stars and 


Strip 


Prac to 


arine 


with half 


civilization 


an 


eye, 


Or a 


nose, 


or 


a 


sense of 


have been and in many instances still are a dis- 


For years matters drifted along, 
conditions getting more and more deplorable. A law was 
passed in 1920 permitting cargo vessels to carry up to 


sixteen passengers. This law was taken advantage of by 


many Operators, who proceeded to alter their cargo ves- 
scls. The captain was left on the bridge deck, but the 
other officers’ quarters were converted into passenger ac- 


commod 


itn 


ns. The higher officers were shoved back into 


the engine-room alleyways and other places once occupied 


by petty officer 


been th 


Tr 


ve sort 
W » quar 


f lace available. 
Then beg 
grew more and more decre pit. Discomfort made for fre 


q nt crew 
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| phx) 
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they might 
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in “tramp cruising,” 


rs 


The crew were stowed 


;, who in turn were moved into what had 


In any 


and the worn-out ships 


changes. More and more bums drifted on 


be 


obtained 


found 


Able-bodied 


Lifeboatmen’s certificates were is 


scamen's 


sued to men who could not pull an oar, after they had 


ard, did what damage they could, and departed 
runkenness, helped by prohibition ashore, inc reased on 
rd. Men were pu ked up on the beach or wherever 
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tion and getting for that function the reward that goes 
to the honest servicing of industry and the assumption 
risk—and only that reward. 

It is a fine and courageous ideal. But it will be fur 
watch what happens to an intelligent and militant p 
official when he discovers finally that it cannot be realiz 


looked at and toyed with a model lifeboat about 
feet long swung over a desk. In one institution men 
taught to row by sitting on planks swung from th 
ing of a room. 

. 1944 a 
sters, and seamen began on the Pacific Coast. Thes« 
ably led, were told the facts about the shipping bus 


In the summer of strike of longshoremen 


which was just then being brought into the limelig 
the exposures of the Senate committee headed by H 
Black. They noted the contrast between their living 
ditions and the vast sums paid to the operators by 
United States government under the mail cont: 
After the settlement of this strike hundreds of qu 
strikes, job actions, and the like occurred. Then i: 
union warfare started, many abett« 
the owners. In the depths of the depression great 
bers of ‘‘workaways” were shipped from coast to c 
a few cents per passage, adding to the growing di 
tent. In some services whole crews were made 
these sea tramps. 

Then, in September, 1934, came the Morro Cast! 
Tremendous reforms, originating in and out of Con 
began to agitate the sea. Union delegates on board 
began to talk in louder tones, wages were increased 
overtime money was paid. During this period 
American merchant-marine officers were compelled t 
in from two to three hours a day, in addition to ¢ 
eight hours of watch duty, keeping vessels chipped 
painted. This extra work was stopped, not by the off 
but by the unionized seamen themselves, who saw 
work being taken away from them. The officer 
joined forces with the seamen, and discipline went 
the discard. For this, too, the Communists got the b 

Just as business began to pick up, along came th 
dred-day West Coast strike of 1936-37, which t! 
shipping at a cost of a billion dollars to the publ 
owners, and the men. This labor war was finally s 
after interminable wrangling, largely as a result of 


; 


exhaustion of the contending parties. At the same ti! 


in instances 


prec arious labor peace on the East Coast was pres 
through a practical understanding between operators 
the leaders of labor. East Coast wages, however 
mained lower than those on the Pacific Coast and 
overtime was paid. In order to save some mone) 
East Coast operators chose to sit on a powder keg. 
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goes Mr. Curran and the first great “mutiny” on the not kick. The chief officers of our most palatial steamers 
nN of fornia. the Washington and the Manhattan, get $200 a month 
rest is current history. Inter-union disputes con while a longsho yeman on the Embarcadero at San Fran 
though the old International Seamen’s Union has cisco makes from $200 to $250 a month, wit! 
largely overcome by the new National Maritime hour day and pay for overtime. The oificer must have 
But some gains have been made. Reconditioning many years of experience an 1 much technical knowledge 
v quarters is under way. Four ships owned by the and must hold a certificate as a master marinet 
States government—two of the American Re- dore has only to be a member of Mr. Bi 
Line, two of the America-France Line—have had tional Longshoremen’s I 
rew quarters put in. Many private lines are now Some of those who think 
1 in a late camp ugn to kill iff vermin oon and ship the alleged lack of discipline and fort] fer 
quarters, an d otherwise make living con if the cards have not been stacked for ritatoy f 
hip halfway decent. And wages have gone i p for Communists if you like, by 
nks conditions. I have met no ¢ 
y the advantage at present is with brawn; t! tims of the life, which, thank God 
ranks of seamen and longshoremen are militant Some day the sea will again be a respect Uling among 
owners never do anything for the man who does our people 
° . 
Behind the Enemy Lines—by John Groth 
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sues and Vow 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


GAIN the political kaleidoscope is making strange 
bedfellows. The New York Herald Tribune and 
six Of Our most earnest and sincere peace societies 

are one in believing that President Roosevelt’s Chicago 
speech has set us directly upon the path to war. As I am 
an official of one of those societies and differ with its con- 
ception of the situation, and as I have received requests 
for a clarification of my position, I shall restate the situa- 
tion as it appears to me. 

Naturally, if I thought the President’s course would 
put us into war I should oppose it instead of having 
urged it in advance. And if I felt that moral leadership 
of the world in protest against the brigand states was in- 
compatible with complete American neutrality in the 
wars in Spain and China I should be opposed. I am still 
completely isolationist so far as using any force whatso- 
ever or taking part in joint armed action against Japan or 
any other nation is concerned. I still desire the immedi- 
ate enforcement of the Neutrality Act. The President in 
his Chicago speech stressed the desire of the American 
people to stay at peace and declared that we had no in- 
tention of going to war. To this the reply is made that he 
frequently changes his mind, that Wilson also repeatedly 
asserted that the country was not going to enter the war 
and yet was forced into it, and that when you begin in- 
terfering in the affairs of other nations you may easily 
find yourself at war. The Emergency Peace Campaign 
feels this so strongly that it has issued a little circular 
drawing a parallel between what has been done so far 
and the events of 1916 and 1917 which started us along 
the road to war 

To this my reply is that we are taking a big chance in 
trusting to the President—to any President—but that we 
ire Obliged to. I again call attention to Mr. Roosevelt's 
tatement at Chautauqua that ao matter what neutrality 
laws we might pass, peace would depend upon the men 
who, when danger came, were President and Secretary of 
State. The power of the President to put us into war ts 
beyond question; Wilson exercised that power six times, 
twice against Mexico and against Nicaragua, Haiti, San 
Domingo, and Germany. A certain amount of risk is un- 
avoidable; even if we absolutely is lated ourselves, and 
kept silent about the lack of morals and the inhumanity 
of the brigand nations, we should still be in danger in a 
war-mad world. But it has been the historic attitude of 
the United States to express its opinion against interna- 
tional wrongdoing and to voice its sympathy with the 
victims of aggression. Our government championed the 
Jews in Russia at the time of the Kishinev massacres, and 
President Cleveland defended the cause of Venezucla 





against Great Britain—not wisely but with good mot 


It has been perfectly obvious for a long time past that 
world was waiting for someone to say the things ¢! 


the President is saying. The reception of those word 
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the democratic countries abroad proves that. It is undeni. 


able that everything depends upon the next step; I sai 
week that 7f the President’s Chicago speech were w 


followed up it might be a turning-point in world affair 


That meant, of course, that if it were not wisely foll 
up or if it were not followed up at all, we should hay 
take a different view of the situation. 

Is there not a great difference between our situat 
today and that of 1917? Twenty years ago we were d 
involved in the war then raging; our whole industry 
become a part of the Allied military machine; w« 
made loans of great amounts to the Allies. Men hig 


the government, like Robert Lansing, as we now know 


were urging that we go into the war to continue 


L1it 


war-time prosperity by which we were profiting. | 


three years we had swallowed propaganda we now ! 
to have been deliberately deceitful. Today the situat: 
entirely different. We have our business commit: 


in both China and Japan, but what they are calling for is 


not war but peace. If war continues, those interests 
irretrievably damaged. We are not supplying vast qu 
ties of military supplies to the two belligerents in A 
Moreover, the public is disillusioned; it has not f 
ten our experience in making the world safe for de: 
racy, and our politicians in Washington are entirely « 
of the pacific temper of the people. I submit that w« 
in a totally different and far safer position now t! 
1917. 

Would the enforcement of the Neutrality Act 
fere with our leadership in a spiritual union and per 
even a boycott against Japan? I cannot see that it » 
What the President has done is to state an attitud 
not a program. What this attitude will do for the 
in the long run we can only know as the policy gra 
unfolds, but at least, thanks to him and fifty-two nat 
in the League, Japan has not gone unwhipped of just 
It has been branded before all the world as a tran 
sor, and that is a great deal. The cynics will say it 1s! 
ing; they have no faith in spiritual and moral v2 
They will insist that the President is not saving Jaj 
and Chinese lives. Not yet, perhaps, but one cannot ' 
Personally I hope that there will be further steps to 


Japan to Coventry and to prove that the nations can Dring 


to book one of their number without committing 
supreme folly and the supreme crime of resorting to 
less mass murder. 
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THE ART OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


BY KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 


HIS past fourteenth of October would have been 
Katherine Mansfield’s forty-ninth birthday. This 
year is the fifteenth since her death. During her 
she had a fabulous prestige among young writers 


gland and America. Her readers were not numerous 


# 

ey were devoted. It must be a round dozen years 

I have read any of her stories; reading them again 

this recently collected edition,* which contains some 

ffair that are new to me, I am certain she deserved her fame, 
I wonder why it was not greater. 


Of late I find my interest diverted somewhat from her 
vement as artist to the enigma of her personal his- 
ry. Actually there is little in her work to justify this, 
the work itself can stand alone without clues or 
as to its origins in her experience; a paper chase 
iutobiographical data in these stories may be inter- 
g in itself, but it adds nothing to the value of the 
ries. They exist in their own right. Yet I find it im- 
ble to make these few notes without a certain pre- 
ipation with her personal life of alternate flight and 
ich; her beginnings in New Zealand, going to Lon- 
lon to find the kind of place and the kind of people 
» wanted, her life there first as musician and then as 
vriter; the many influences upon her mind and emotions 
her friends and enemies—who in effect seem to have 
interchangeable; her prolonged struggle with ill- 
her insoluble religious dilemma; her mysterious 
f faith in her own gifts and faculties; the dis- 
strous failure of her forces at thirty-three, and the slowly 
engulfing despair that brought her finally to die at 
Fontainebleau. 
These things are of first importance in a study which 
s yet to be done of the causes of Katherine Mansfield’s 
wn sense of failure in her work and in her life, but 
y do little to explain the work itself, which is superb. 
This misplaced emphasis of my attention I owe perhaps 
to her literary executor, who has edited and published 
ier letters and journals with a kind of merciless insis- 
a professional anxiety for her fame on what seems 
the wrong grounds, and from which in any case 
personal relation to her might have excused him for 
me. Katherine Mansfield’s work is the important 
about her, and she is in danger of the worst fate 
an artist can suffer—to be overwhelmed by her 
n legend, to have her work neglected for an interest 
cr “personality.” 
[here are eighty-eight stories in this book, fifteen of 
h, her last, were left unfinished. The matter for 





t is in these fifteen stories. Some of her best work 









rt Stories of Katherine Mansfield.” Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50 


is in them. She had been developing steadily, along a 
straight and fairly narrow path, working faithfully t 

ward depth and concentration. Her handling of her ma 
terial was firmer, her style had reached the flexibility of 
high tension and control, she had all her prime virtue 

and was shedding her faults, but her work had improved 
strictly in kind and not in difference. It is the same quick 


Ironic, perceptive mind, the samc (very feminine) emo 
tional nature, at work here from beginning to end 

In her the homely humility of the good craftsman to 
ward his medium deepened slowly into a fatal self-distrust, 
and she set up for herself a standard of impossible per 
fection. It seems to have been on the grounds of the 
morality of art and not aesthetics that she began to de 
sire a change in her own nature, who would have had 
quite literally to be born again to change. But the point 
is, she believed she could achieve a spiritual and mental 
rebirth by the practice of certain disciplines and the 
study of esoteric doctrines. She was innately religious 
but she had no point of reference, theologically speak 
ing; she was unable to accept her traditional religion, 
and she did finally, by what appears to have been an 
act of the will against all her grain, adopt means to 
make her fatal experiment in purification. As her health 
failed, her fears grew, her religious impulse wasted itself 
in an anxious straining toward some unknown infinite 
source of strength, of energy-renewing power, from 
which she might at the cost of single-hearted invocation 
find some fulfilment of true being beyond her flawed 
mortal nature. Now for her help and counsel in this 
weighty matter she had all about her, at different periods, 
the advice and influence of John Middleton Murry, A. R. 
Orage, D. H. Lawrence, and, through Orage, Gurdjieff 

Katherine Mansfield has been called a mystic, and 
perhaps she was, but in the severe hierarchy of mysticism 
her rank cannot be very high. André Maurois only 
Such 
as it was, her mysticism was not particularly feminine, 


yesterday wrote of her “pure feminine mysticism.” 
or any purer than the mysticism of D. H. Lawrence; 
and that was very impure matter indeed. The secret of 
her powers did not lie in this domain of her mind, and 
that is the puzzle: that such a good artist could so have 
misjudged herself, her own capacities and directions. In 
that rather loosely defined and changing “group” of va- 
riously gifted persons with whom Katherine Mansfield 
was associated through nearly all her working years, 
Lawrence was the prophet, and the idol of John Mi: Idle 

ton Murry. They all were nervously irritable, self-con 
scious, and groping, cach bent on painting his own por- 
trait (The Young Man as Genius), and Katherine Mans- 
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field's nerves suffered too from the teaching and the states no belief, gives no motives, airs no theories, 
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preaching and the quarreling and the strange vocabulary —_ simply presents to the reader a situation, a place, ai 
of ecstasy that threw a pall over any true joy of living. character, and there it is; and the emotional conten! 

She possessed, for it is in her work, a real gaiety and _ present as implicitly as the germ is in the grain of wh 
a natural sense of comedy; there were many sides to her Katherine Mansfield has a reputation for an aln 
that made her able to perceive and convey in her stories _finicking delicacy. She was delicate as a surgeon's scalp « 

a sense of human beings living on many planes at once, is delicate. Her choice of words was sure, a matter 

with all the elements justly ordered and in right pro- good judgment and a good ear. Delicate? Read, in “A 

portion. This is a great gift, and she was the only one Married Man’s Story,” the passage describing the pr aoe 
among them who had it, or at least the only one able to —_ tute who has been beaten, coming into the shop ot ai 
express it. Lawrence, whose disciple she was not, was _ evil little chemist for his famous “pick-me-up.” Or rv - 
unjust to her as he was to no one else, and that is saying a scene as the fat man spitting over the balcony ” 
a good deal. He did his part to undermine her. “Violet”; or the seduction of Miss Moss in “Pictur ie 

Mr. Murry’s words in praise of her are too charac- “An Indiscreet Journey” is a story of a young pair ) po 
ter.stic of the time and the special point of view to be lovers, set with the delicacy of sober knowledge aga ws 
ignored. Even today he can write that “her art was of a the desolate and brutalized scene of, not war, b 
peculiarly instinctive kind.” I confess I cannot under- — small village where there has been fighting, and eSiie 
stand the use of this word. That she was born with the soldiers in the place are young Frenchmen, and the . hic 
potentialities of an artist, perhaps? I judge her work is “really a barn, set out with dilapidated tables = lit 
to have been to a great degree a matter of intelligent chairs.” There are a few stories which she fails to bring 
use of her faculties, a conscious practice of a hard-won __ off, quite, and these because she falls dangerously + N 
craftsmanship, a triumph of discipline over the unruly to triviality or a sentimental wistfulness, of which cl 
circumstances and confusions of her personal life and over had more than a streak in certain moments. But t Mr 
certain destructive elements in her own nature. She was _—_ are few, and far outweighed by her best stories, cae 
deliberate in her choice of material and in her methods are many. Her celebrated ‘‘Prelude’”’ and ‘At the B Cede 
of using it, her technical resources grew continually, she “The Doll's House,” “The Daughters of the Late | ol 
cleared away all easy effects and tricky turns of phrase; onel” keep their freshness and curious timelessness. 1 al 
and such mastership is not gained by letting the instincts is not her view of life but her many views of | - 
have it all their own way. kinds of lives, and there is no sign of even a tacit acq Ph lf 

Again Mr. Murry, in his preface: “She accepted life cence in these sufferings, these conflicts, these evils « . 

. she gave herself .. . to life, to love . . . she loved _ rooted in human nature. Mr. Murry writes of her adj 
life, with all its beauty and pain . . . she responded to ing herself to life as a flower, etc.; there is an el th 
life more completely than any writer I have known except _— poesy in this thought, but—and remember I am judging ry 
D. H. Lawrence... .” by her pages here under my eye—I see no sign that s! By 

Life, love, beauty, pain, acceptance, response, these ever adjusted herself to anything or anybody, excc; heavy 
are great words and they should mean something, and am angle where she could get exactly the slant and th: 
their meaning depends upon their exact application and __ light she needed for the spectacle. r Si 
reference. Whose life? What kind of love? What sort She had, then, all her clues; she had won her k: = 
of beauty? And so on. It was this kind of explicitness | edge honestly, and she turned away from what sh prete 
that Katherine Mansfield possessed and was able to to pursue some untenable theory of personal saly Braw 
use, when she was at her best and strongest. She was under a most dubious teacher. “I fail in my pet at 
magnificent in her objective view of things, her real _ life,” she wrote in her journal, and this sense of fa 
sensitiveness to climate, mental or physical, her genuinely infected her life as artist, which is also personal. Her Y 
first-rate equipment in the matter of the five senses, and decision to go to Fontainebleau was no whim, no Mau 
my guess, based on the evidence of her stories, 1s that dent. She had long been under the influence of O: Joe 
she by no means accepted eve rything, either abstractly her first publisher and her devoted friend, and h rl 
or in detail, and that whatever her vague love of some- — the chief disciple of Gurdjieff in England. In he: 
thing called Life may have been, there was as much to finished story, ““The Canary,” a deep parable of he: Ir 
hate as to love in her individual living. Mistakenly she fusion and despair, occurs the hopeless phrase: *'P t 
fought in herself those very elements that combined to it does not so much matter what one loves in this v or 
form her virtue: a ce rtain grim, quiet ruthlessness of But love something one must.”’ It seems to me that 5 ind 
judgment, an unsparing and sometimes crucl eye, a Augustine knew the real truth of the matter: “I m 
natural malicious wit, an intelligent humor; and beyond — make a difference whence cometh a man’s joy.” a 
Ul she had a burning, indignant heart that was capable “The Canary” was finished in July, 1922. “I run 
of great compassion. Read “The Woman at the Store,” October following she deliberately abandoned 
or “A Birthday,” and “The Child-Who-Was-Tited,” for a time and went into retirement at Fontain 
one of the most terrible of stories; read ‘The Fly,” and where she died suddenly and unexpectedly on th Lhe 
then read “Millie,” or “The Life of Ma Parker.” With of January 9, 1923.” And so joined that ghost! d 
fine objectivity she bares a moment of experience, real pany of unfulfilled, unhappy English artists why : 


experience, in the life of some one human being; she and are buried in strange lands. 
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MINORITY JINGO 






BY BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


¢& EGRO Builders and Heroes'’* 1s the latest 
addition to the long list of narcotic volumes 
on the American Negro by the Reverend 
Benjamin Brawley. Essentially each of Mr. Brawley’s 
books is a rewrite of his last: “A Short History of the 
American Negro,” “The Negro in Literature and Art,” 
\ Social History of the American Negro,” “Negro 
Genius,” now this title, no doubt more such to come. 
review one of them is to review them all. For they 
merely successive editions of Who's Who in Colored 
a—in the smug opinion of Mr. Brawley. These 
nnial almanacs of colored virtue and success have 
hing to do, in spite of their titles, with the history or 
literature or the art of the American Negro. Above 
they are totally innocent of the least perception of 
Negro’s deep and complex and distorted tragedy in 
lass relations of American society. 
Mr. Brawley’s style is reminiscent of his innumerable 
ires before “‘ladies’ auxiliaries” or the Independent 
r of St. Luke. His material can always be reorgan- 
{ with scissors and paste; so can his second-hand 


ining. His critical acumen is a sort of spiritual carbon 
of the professional optimism of William Lyon 
ps, for, alas, he lacks Dr. Phelps’s sheer excitement 
1 platitudinarian. And finally, his colored jingoism, 
that of all career men in the oppressed minorities, 
the usual solution of racial self-pity in racial vain- 


By this time you must be wondering why all this 
vy artillery in blasting a Mr. Brawley. The answer 
that sound criticism cannot afford the luxury of ignor- 
: socially significant nobodies. Engels’s attack on Diihr- 
, is the classic example of the necessity for exposing 
pretentious ignorance. The intellectual tawdriness of the 
Brawleys, who are legion in every minority, is by no 
ins a criterion of their social significance. For the 


is that the Brawleys and the Kelly Millers in the’ 


red world, the Rabbi Isaac Landmans and the 
Maurice Samuelses in the Jewish world, the Bishop 
cls and the Father Francis Talbots in the Catholic 
rld furnish by direct contribution and especially by in- 
t influence some 80 per cent of the jingo-minority 
literature. They are forever editing magazines, 

g books, pamphlets, special feature articles in the 
regated press, and turning out ludicrous “‘studies.”’ 
1 they are forever appealing to enlightened opinion 
»rotect them in their minority rights, by which they 
in primarily freedom from radical criticism. For 
lamentally they have only one function to perform, 
reactionary function of catering to the lowest-middle- 
5 prejudice of the hurt and confused minority mind. 
y are forever sabotaging every tendency among these 
idle classes to align themselves with working-class in- 


gro Builders and Heroes.”” By Benjamin Brawley. University of 


Carolina Press. $2.50 


terests. And in turn they are forever deflecting the natu 
ral militancy of the laboring masses in these minorities 
into a feeling of solidarity with “their own people.” On 
the one hand they bewail the spiritual and social tsolation 
of their minority, and on the other hand they point with 
pride to its separatist culture. They encourage every trick 
of “‘success,”” that is, of pseudo-assimilation to the class 
culture of the dominant group, yet simultaneously they en 
courage the cultural ghetto whose “leaders” they are 

All this does not mean that every minority leader is a 
faker or publicity hound. Mr. Brawley no doubt believes 
his own stuff. He is merely himself the victim of the 
minority dilemma, which he has never thought through. 
Moreover, there are labor and socialist leaders who have 
an authentic function within the minority groups. Such 
colored labor leaders as A. Philip Randolp oh and Frank 
Crosswaith, neither of whom is mentioned by Mr. Braw- 
ley, are doing a splendid and necessary job of teaching 
the black workers that their oppression is mercly a highly 
complicated function of class exploitation. 

As in all great social issues, so in the field of minority 
jingoism we find a scale of sophistication. The latter-day 
chauvinism of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois—who has forsaken 
his militant civil libertarianism of almost forty years for 
an angry propaganda in behalf of colored autarchy (of 
all things! )—appeals only to the “talented tenth” in the 
Negro world. His learning and his literary genius are way 
above the heads of the colored Elks and Lions. In the 
Jewish world the self-induced racial hysteria of a Ludwig 
Lewisohn has found its natural audience in a certain 
stratum of upper-class Jewry, the kind which cannot stand 
discrimination in country clubs. The Catholic journal 
Commonweal, edited by the pretentious Michacl Wil 
liams, is not read by the Catholic lower middle classes 
The special significance of the Brawleys and Landmans 
and Talbots lies in the fact that they influence directly the 
mass output of professional minority literature. Hence the 
great importance of these more obscure, but far more 
immediate, corrupters of the minority mind. It is no 
accident that in the colored world the Brawleys and 
Millers and Carter Woodsons have for years figured as 
the popular “‘scholars’” on Negro culture in the Chicago 
Defender, the Amsterdam News, and the unspeakable 
Afro-American. In these papers their “research’’ and 
views provide a respectable editorial background for a 
journalistic policy which flourishes on society gossip, sex 
scandal, and the petty doings of the colored middle class. 

Fortunately, in the various white minority groups these 
professional leaders have it far from their own way. For 
a member of the white minority, especially the intellec- 
tual or the worker, can after all disregard their reactionary 
influence with impunity and partake in the progressive and 
radical movements of his time. It is well to remember that 
some 375,000 Jewish workers, mostly in the needle trades, 








ire now in the C. I. O., which has a profoundly liquidating 


influence on minority chauvinism everywhere; and that 
ipproximate ly another 80.000 are in the A. F. of L. With 
their families these workers constitute the actual majority 


of American Jewry, and their leaders are not the Wises 
ind the Landmans. the editors of the American Hebrew 
or even the “Socialist” Jew h Frontier. Their leaders are 


John Le Frank Gorman, David Dubinsky, Sidney 
Hillman. William Green, Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, 
or Earl 
litical 


Italian 


WIS, 


Browder. d pending on their 


same holds 


economic ofr po 
the Irish, Slavic, 


and other Catholic workers in the basic industries 


views. The true of 
iming into the C. 


of the A. F. of L 


I. O. and are deeply critical 

whose Executive Council has been for 
strong influence of the Catholic church, 
as David J. Saposs has conclusively shown. In the white 
minority world the growing labor consciousness of the 


powerful exterminator of minority chau- 


workers | 


Is a 
vinism 

But in the colored world the professional “race man” 
is of 


reasons fe 


course a good deal more firmly intrenched. The 


1 it are many, obvious, and tragic. The Amer 
ican Negro community is by far the most submerged 
stratum of our socicty. The Negro’s very color is his 
ghetto. Wherever he turns he meets the racial chauvinism 
of the dominant group—even among white labor. The 


A. F. 


organization 


of L. has always been and is now a Negrophobe 
Under these circumstances a chauvinist ra- 
cialism is almost inevitable. Moreover, in the Negro world 


no big bourgeoisie 


there 1s whose very existence is an 
education in class consciousness for the white worker. It 
is significant that in a population of over 13,000,000 
American Negroes there is not one millionaire. Owing to 
this genuine submergence the black workers and the black 
lower middle classes are huddled together in a common 
inxicty and in the neurotic class confusions bred of the 
common ghe tto. Hence the black workers, who constitute 
95 per cent of the colored world, still share, though toa 
the 


the other 5 per cent. Even the most enlightened colored 


decreasing extent, lower-middle-class obsessions of 
worker cannot avoid reading the colored press, cannot be 
left untouched by the social life of the colored church. 
cannot help feeling a bond between himself and the ex 
ploited black business Babbitt. The C. I. O. is an even 
greater boon to the black worker than to the white because 
by the very act of taking him in it cuts through his special 
problems as 
that there ts 


t partah-proletarian—which goes to show 
no short cut for the American Negro except 
through militant industrial democracy. 

For all these re: 


middle la 


ons, the influence of such Jower 


intellectuals as the Brawleys is dispropor- 
tionatcly large in the colored world. Besides Brawley there 
is Kelly Miller, an emeritus professor of so iology at 
scientific contribution to the 


Howard University, whose 


race question for over half a century has been to tell the 


Negroes that the Republican Party and the “rich white 
man’ are their only friends. Miller is running probably 
the most wide ly read syndicated column in the colored 
press. Then there ts Dr. Carter G. Woodson, an elderly 


Ph.D. of ant-like industry who has lugged hundreds of 


thousands of bits of undigested facts into some twenty h 
torical volumes on the American Negro, all of th 
completely uncorrelated, uncreative, and thoroughly 
cious in their cumulative reactionary impact upon color 
mass literature. There is also the “Negro Year Bo 
edited by Monroe N. Work of Tuskegee, a sort of so 
logical bookkeeper who enters everything and 
stands nothing. There are hundreds of similar works 
glutting the Negro ma: 
and vulgarizing the popular mind. 


I] 


And now let us take a look at Mr. Brawley’s “Neg 
Builders and Heroes.” 
The American Negro has given us many men of 


und 


a local and cheaper variety 


tinction and some men of genius, of whom the three gt 

est social leade rs are Frederick Douglass, Booker 
Washington, and Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. Douglass w 
man of Lincolnesque stature who was responsibl 
almost every effort in behalf of and by the Negro dur 
Reconstruction. Douglass stood for two things in one, for 
complete laissez faire opportunities for the freedman 
the American economy and for his full social and « 
equality. Of course he lost, for in the final analysis t 
Northern conservatives made peace with the “best « 
ments” of the South. And because he lost, Negro leader 
ship after him was divided into two opposing schi 
Booker T. Washington accepted the civil disabilities 
the Negro and advocated his vocational training to g 
the good-will of both the Southern reactionaries and ¢! 
Northern plutocrats. His great opponent was Dr. Du 
Bois, who fought for the Negro’s complete social and 
civil equality. Right or wrong, these two men were t: 
mendous personalities and exercised a profound influe: 
on American history. And the struggle between these tw 
schools from the mid-nineties until about 1930 was the 
paramount issue in the American race question. History 
proved that these two schools were not engaged in 
really fundamental struggle but were merely the right and 
left wing of the same lower-middle-class opportunis: 
in an almost entirely proletarian group. But in reading 
Mr. Brawley on Booker T. Washington and Dr. Du B: 
you would never guess what the quarrel was about, or in 
fact that there was a quarrel. Mr. Brawley does not d 
scribe, he does not differentiate, he does not evaluat 
The fact is he does not understand. To him Douglass and 
Washington and Du Bois are all alike. They are all | 
shots, very famous, and of course he is proud of then 


a) 


just as the editor of the American Hebrew is “proud 
Einstein, Marx, and our leading pants makers. 
There is another group of great leaders in our Negro 
history, the rebels and revolutionaries durin 
noble a band as history can show. There was Denmark 
Vesey, Gabriel, Harriet Tubman, Sojourner Truth, son 
of lesser fame. Since most of these trouble-makers wer« 
lynched long ago and all are now dead, Mr. Brawley is 
inordinately proud of them, without in the least under 
standing their revolutionary role and their lasting impact 
on the psychology of the American Negro. Didn't t! 
all get into the history books? That’s enough for Mr 


Very, 


The NATION 
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y Bra vley They are all heroes—and so ts Crispus Attucks, 
U mous hero of the Boston Massacre of 1770, whose 
y re heroism consisted of running out of a saloon into a 
| British bullet. Another of Mr. Brawley’s great men ts 

\f w A. Henson, the ‘Negro explorer,”” who served 


of Arctic valet to Admiral Perry. 

But the bulk of Mr. Brawley’s book is devoted to h 
poraries and friends of the last thirty years. Muc! 
given to Mme Walker, who made a fortune from 
inkinking process, 


offends 


1 ls 


which anthropological 11 
w never the professional “race m 
usiness men are treated in the best styl 
American Magazine. Mr. Brawley’s 
rs’ are Joe Louis, Jack Johnson, Jesse Owens (th 


Hitler 


g out on him), Bill Robinson, the tap dancer, and 


Among 


runner who thought was all right 
ich others. Needless to say, we meet in his pages 
bankers insurance-comp 
rs whose bankruptcy Mr. Brawley fails to mention 


; 
f the colored and 


Mr. Brawley is proudest of the many M.A.’s and 
in the Negro world. Here too, however, he lacks 
rimination. In the Brawley Who's Who Dr. Ernest 

t, one of the world’s leading marine biologists, gets 
ntion than a little M.A. whose paper was men- 

by an obscure pharmaceutical journal. The reason 

fold. For one thing Dr. Just pays mighty little at 

n to the Brawleys, and the professional jingo never 

es personal neglect; and for another thing it would 


nsiderable hard work and understanding to epit 
even popularly Dr. Just’s contributions. 

Howard University is at present the most important 
t of learning for the American Negro. For it so hap- 
that the most significant intellectual leadership in 
lored world is now gradually evolving in the social 

divisions of that university. Professor E. Franklin 
Frazier, head of the Sociology Department, is no doubt 
iding American authority on the family, especially 

Negro family. Professor Abram L. Harris, head of 

nomics Department, enjoys a national reputation 

field and is the leading American authority on the 
g mic phases of Marxism. He is coauthor with Sterling 
Spero of “The Black Worker,” and author of ‘The Ne- 
210 as Capitalist,” two studies which have revolution- 


ir understanding of American Negro history and 

relations. Then there are Ralph Bunche and Emmet 

t. Dorsey of the Political Science Department, who arc 

g training their students in the realities of our social poli- 
Dr. Alain Locke, head of the Philosophy Depart 

who some time ago wrote me that he bitterly 

tted having started the New Negro fad in the mid- 

s—is a man of great culture and influence. Thes« 

7 re now trying to work out an integral approach to 
rk tudy of the society we live in and the Negro’s place in 
heir writings are voluminous and important and in- 
ngly influential. Yet all of them are ignored by Mr. 

brawley, who ts a professor of English literature at the 

university. The reason is very simple. Professor 
y cannot afford to think of them as highly as he 
{ successful caterers, prize fighters, and tap dancers 






ror true enlightenment is flit on the jingo. 








Death as Basilisk 


BY BEN BELIT1 


The cold frond fell, looped to t 
And the horned shape labored through t flowery 
No tongue was sentry to the strange | 


Through the vaporous swamp 


A moment th¢ 


The massed leaf glinted out of \ 


Then, with an armory shock, t t 1 cleat 
Into wet and shine. 

In bone and quartz, though pri iously, t 
Moved out of shadow, moved into light and wet 

The shorn fern fell in phosphor where h 1 
And rose in jet 

Like ston n the charnel eye, th ked lid 


BOOKS 








“When He Thinks—” 


TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT. By Ernest Hemingway 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50 

EMINGWAY’S new novel his first ne A | ( 

well to Arms’’—will strike many people as cont 
and some people as transitional. For despite a living hero at 
a handful of superb scenes, it is a book with neither poise no 
integration, and with shocking laps« s from profession il ski 
It splits up in the middle, not simply as a narrative, but also 
as a conception for a narrative: Hemingway, having told tl 
story cf a man, suddenly reinterprets it, and finds it ne ry 
to contrast his hero with other men. Having shown us a lon 
wolf beaten down by the forces of a protected society, he go 
on to picture a whole gallery of creatures drawn from th 
society. 

Structurally all this is awkward and incompetent. It is lik 
writing a letter and then adding to it an appalling n 
of postscripts. But the structural defect procec ls out of son 
thing more serious—out of an intellectual naivete which g 
so far as to imagine that an explicit contrast between Harry 
Morgan and society is required. Actually the relationship | 
been obvious, not only in all the incidents of the st I 
in the very theme. It was implicit so soon as Hemingway ¢ 
conceived of Harry Morgan as an incorrigible individual 
Harry Morgan is doomed by the nature of his own coi flicts 
and experiences ; is doom d as his type has been doomed 
it first arose in fiction: is doomed as the heroes of Balzac and 
Stendhal, or Dreiser and Conrad, were doomed. To drive tl 
point home, Harry Morgan and society have only to f 
indeed they must interact; whereas Hemingway has though 





440 

to solve the problem by presenting them separately. But an 
even greater blunder on Hemingway's part was to suppose 
that he was presenting a true contrast. In reality Harry Mor- 
gan and the kind of society pitted against him were not 
divided in aim; they were merely unequal in strength. 

Between the lines, however, one can read an intention on 
Hemingway's part which appeared to make the second half of 
the book a valid contrast with the first half. For by the time 
he had created Harry Morgan he had changed his conception 
of Harry Morgan's place in the scheme of things: the lone 
wolf had turned into the poor slob, the rebel had turned into 
the victim. The victim, to be sure, was there from the begin- 
ning; but not for Hemingway. Hemingway began by exalting 
Harry Morgan as the good type of hard guy—the fellow who 
pitied no one, least of all himself; the husband whose wife 
adored him extravagantly for his guts and his cojones; the 
fighter who knew how to take it on the chin. Then slowly the 
buccaneer began to dwindle, and someone who was a social 
problem, who had a social significance, began to take his place. 
And as Harry Morgan, the man born to stand alone, was 
about to go down to defeat, he came to realize that in this 
world the victims of society cannot stand alone. 

This shift in values, coming as it does well after the book 
is under way, results in artistic ambiguity and confusion. But 
offstage we have advanced from the Hemingway who went to 
Spain to watch the bullfighters to the Hemingway who went to 

Death in the Afternoon has taken 


Spain to jo the Loyalists 
and in that sense “To Have and Have 


I } 
on a sterner me aning, 


_ 


Jot’ would seem to mark a transition to the kind of book that 


Hemingway will write in the future. In that sense tt was no 
bad thir 


ran. into mn unsucct 


to convert a successful novelette about Harry Mor- 
ssful novel about Harry Morgan and so- 
cicty. But I must go on to say at once that I still find more of 
the old than of the new Hemingway in this book, and that in 
many respects he has still to come to grips with important so- 
cial and ethical problems. The old love of violence—or is it 
no more than an unconscious exertion toward violence ?—1s 


as marked here as ever; the interest in sport is still too ritualis- 


tic; the harping on masculinity and potency is still a proof of 


nough perspective or not enough self-confidence; 
the hystcrical exultation of a woman in her potent male is still 
4 form of sentimentality 

Meanwhile, with Hemingway taking on new and more sig 
nificant interests, one is left wondering how well he will be 
able to cope with them. He is a very talented writer, but it 
remains to be proved how intelligent a one. When Clifton 
adiman some years ago drew the parallel between Heming 
way and Byron, I am sure that he extended it to include 
Gocthe’s celebrated remark about Byron: “When he thinks, he 
is a child.’ Nothing could be more inept here, more lacking in 
true insight, than Hemingway's brand of satire against liter- 
ary loafers and the complacent rich. It is not only crud and 
misunderstanding its own ends, but 


WwW hen on 


seldom tappe 1 for bed,” one ts 


some of it &s 


lapdash 
hardly professional encounters such a remark as 
A man tapp 1! for Bones ts 
back on tl Vale 


with another. Similarly, once action in the story ts over, 


after 


campus hearing one undergraduate wise 


and reaction sets in—as with Harry's wife he is dead 
; ;, , 
the sentimental note ts sounded no more convincingly than the 


Hemingway is writing, not as the woman felt, but 


as he would like her to fcel 


woman 


satiric Was 


For he does not understand the 


scem like artistic rather than tntellectual mat 


as art is based on a defect of intelli 


These may 


t failure 


ters, but thei 


The NATIO 


gence. And upon Hemingway's intellectual growth, it see: 
me, his social and ethical growth—and hence his pla 
a really serious novelist—must hinge. As a writer he can 


tray scenes with what is little less than genius. As a thinking 
being he has still a very great deal to learn. His intentions 


the matter are fairly clear. His qualifications are mo: 
doubt. His temperament, I think, is in most doubt of all 
LOUIS KRONENBER( 


Rich at Least 


JOHN JAY CHAPMAN AND HIS LETTERS. By M 
DeWolfe Howe, Houghton Mifflin Company. $4. 


R. HOWE recommends John Jay Chapman to 

“a rich and significant product of American ci\ 
tion.” It is a pity that Mr. Howe thought he had to tall 
way about a man whom he calls in another portion « 
same sentence “unique” and to whom in a further se 
he pays the compliment of saying that in any civilizatior 
would have been just what he was in ours. Nobody who 
these letters can doubt that Chapman was a very ri 
of person, but I for one cannot discover what it is of wh 
was or is significant. His life is typical of no life 
know; his ideas have astonishingly little relation to or 
other; many of the things he did and said were 
half-mad; and the final feeling I have as to his pers 
is that it charged into the world like a wild bull « 
chaos, pawing and snorting for several decades in a n 
peculiar to itself. Quite a splendid spectacle, but repr 
tive of nothing else, either on or off the earth. 

He was something of a mystic and he loved Christ 
his behavior during the World War was that of any 
heated, upper-class savage. He thought highly of W 
Lloyd Garrison and the Abolition movement, he parti 
in the political reforms of the 1890's, and he was so s! 
by the news of a lynching at Coatesville, West Virgi: 
1911 that he went down there a year later, hired a hal 
prayed publicly (to an audience of two) for the town 
yet he raved against the Jewish and Catholic “men 
campaigned against Al Smith because of his religion, 
published a sonnet called Cape Cod, Rome, and Je: 
in the Ku K/ux Kourier. In January, 1887, being in lov 
Minna Timmins without knowing it, and being unab! 
account for a reciprocal disturbance in her except 
theory that some other man had caused it, he looked { 
man, thought he found him, beat him with a stick, 
home to his lodgings in Cambridge, and thrust his left 
into a coal flame until the bones were exposed and a: 
tion was necessary. When one of his sons by his fi 
was drowned in Austria he said to his second wif: 
hurried to him: “I would rather it had been you.” W 
opened the telegram informing him that his son V1 
been shot down as an aviator at Verdun his only wor 
“That's good.” The list is almost repulsive. And si 
the man be if one felt the obligation to make sens 
him or to establish him as the product of somethi 
man in fact is most attractive. But that is because | 
genius for writing letters, a very small portion of | 
heap he wrote being the excuse for Mr. Howe's pt 
ume. Further volumes will undoubtedly be called f 
reading public. 

Chapman once wrote of William James: 
differ from him; it was easy to go home thinking that 
had talked the most arrant rubbish, and that no 
man had a right to be so ignorant of the first princi 


“It was 


\ 
«\ 


\ 
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ight and of the foundations of human society. Yet it was 
ssible not to be morally elevated by the smallest con- 
with William James.” He might, except for the word 
rally,” have been talking about himself; and perhaps 
ven that exception should not be made. He will make most 
s readers pity their own paleness, their mildness, their 
ess Of breath; they will seem to themselves under 
is they read, and will wonder whether they have ever 
1. good time in the world. He is more than a breeze, he 
rricanes and waterspouts galore. He can and does say 
ing, and says it with the effortless rush which there is in 
ood letter-writing. Usually it takes anger to get him 
, but when he is not angry he can do with poetic fury, 
inifold licenses of which seem to have been under- 
by his friends, and forgiven, even when there had been 
sult in every line; for the last line of all might have 
y in it, though of course it might on the other hand strike 
the scorpion’s tail. 
letters are first of all a key to Chapman's character as 
rary critic. Most books to him were merely writing, 
: hated writing; it was so largely ‘‘gamboge and style,” 
its ‘howevers’ and ‘moreovers’ and semicolons’ and 
ndency of its words to be all of one size and weight, 
the case for instance of a new book by President Eliot, 
rases in which, said Chapman, “excite the same emo 
i.e., that of a woodchuck eating a carrot.’” “A man,” 
isted, “who spends his whole time in writing—as I 
cnows its futility. Writing is for people who believe 
vhat they say is true and that their analysis is the thing. 
seople who know that all statements are gross illusions 
lmost fraudulent to write.” Yet he wrote, impatiently 
with many dashes, separating often with the finest in- 
the bogus in any author from his best gold. At bottom 
remely serious, he expected much from any book, and he 
| it direct. Seldom, he said, did he find poetry as good 
Michael Angelo’s—"'as good,” that is, ‘‘as prose.” Lowell 
all barnacled with quotations and leisure, too much 
too many truffled essays and champagne odes ar 

r sonnets.’ Stevenson was “sham.”” The Carlyle corre- 
lence was “‘all clotheslines and bedbugs and not enough 
it—hairpins-in-the-soup sort of people.” Shelley could 
a mood all right, but “it’s a weak, vegetarian, sinking- 
stomach mood.” His praise of Shakespeare, Rabelais, 
Balzac, and other writers who somehow had not “written”’ 
orrespondingly high. Most of Rabelais bored him, but 
est was so good that he could only conclude he had writ- 
t himself. As for the New Testament, “You cannot criti- 

ze it. It criticizes you.” 


x 


but the letters are not all literary criticism. There are in- 
rable portraits of persons —Charles Peirce, George Her- 
Palmer, Robert Bridges, and John Cowper Powys. There 
pigrams which will have to be remembered, such as this 
the end of a letter to James: “A thing is not truth till 

o strongly believed in that the believer is convinced that 
stence does not depend on him. This cuts off the prag- 
from knowing what truth is.’” And there are half- 
us, half-momentous outbursts like this one (aetat 


four): 


My dear Dr. Drury: Do you really think that if I had any 
on the parent-and-child question I'd waste them on you? 
ist now I am taking a loaf and trying to forget the whole 

Is the education of the young the whole of life? I hate 
I'm worn out with them. They absorb you and suck 

and are vampires and selfish brutes at best. Give me 

¢ good old rainsoaked clubmen—who can’t be improved 


and make no moral claims—and let me play checkers with 


them and look out of the club window and think about what 


I'll have for dinner 


There are, in short 


White Man’s Burden 


SAVAGE CIVILIZATION By Tom Hart n. Alfred A 
Knopf. $4. 


AN’S first arrival in the New Hebrides was probably 


as early as his first entry into Europe, but 


Australian-Melanesian land bridges were broken toward the 


when the 


close of the glacial period these islands became isolated. At 
rare intervals they were reached by canoc-loads of strangers, 
but these visitors were also in the Stone Age and were too few 
to impose their culture by force of arms. Their arrival caused 
no interruption in the smooth flow of native life, since the 
aborigines were free to accept or reject the new ideas thus 
brought to them. By the time the first whites arrived, these 
islanders had built up a life pattern of amazing complexity 
Man's physical needs were easily met here, and the surplus of 
energy and economic resources had gone into the development 
of a vigorous art, a mass of traditions, and a complicated so 
cial system. Every phase of life was covered by strict rules 
War, which might have broken the tempo, had been hedged 
about with restrictions and built into the social system in such 
a way as to render it innocuous. Men were kept from sloth by 
their constant striving for higher positions in the social hier 
archy, but they reached these by the harmless method of rear 
ing great numbers of boars whose tusks were trained to grow 
in complete circles. Even the technique of insult between 
rivals had become formal and oblique. This savage civiliza 
tion was a delicate and intricate structure all of whose parts 
were in a state of balance with each other and with the natural 
environment. It was like one of those highly organized, over 
specialized plant or animal species which has reached perfect 
adaptation to stable surroundings and which passes away as 
soon as its setting is disturbed. In this case the arrival of 
Europeans was the disturbing factor, and this book deals with 
the passing of the native civilization. 

The destruction of native life in the New Hebrides was 
only one of a long series of such tragedies. It is pure chance 
that its course happens to be well documented and that such a 
keen observer as Mr. Harrisson has witnessed the last stages 
It is a still more fortunate chance that he has not been satis 
fied to write a simple book of travel or ethnology but has gone 
back into the records with unusual thoroughness and laid the 
whole history of white and native contact before us. The re 
sult will not make pleasant reading for white men with con 
sciences. Disease and ruthless exploitation have reduced the 
population from over a million to forty-five thousand and the 
process is still going on. It has been checked only in two or 
three localities where missionaries of unusual ability and 
genuine devotion have been able to salvage a remnant of the 
natives and give them new ways of lif 

It is evident that the author enjoyed himself hugely both in 
his island experiences and in the writing of them. His style is 
a curious but highly successful mixture of history, ethnology, 
statistics, and stream of consciousness, the whole spiced with 
humor and with as much honest indignation as it is good form 
for one reared in the British tradition to show. This is a dis 
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Landscape with Jeffers 


SUCH COUNSELS YOU GAVE TO ME. By Robinson Jet 


rs. Random House. $2.50 


HE hero of Mr. Jetiers’s latest set-piece of human sav 


| 

y walks off the stage acting in an unusual way for a 

ffers character. He is moved, because of pity, to a moral 

on. He chooses to shoulder another's punishment, after 

or ring the advantages of suicide and escape. Previously 

he has acted in the usual Jeffersian manner: abetted his moth 

r’s it s passion for himself and stood by at his father’s 

murder. He then turns over in his mind the question of 

hether anything 1s anything. Is there any crime, any inno 

cence ny binding “human taboo’’? Finally he decides that 

rn man has certain duties (‘life is not rational’), and 

that retribution is one of them. So he turns away from union 

ith tl n'’ California wind and the “‘sane’’ California 

mountains, and chooses to expiate, not his own ult, but his 
mother 

All this is very fine, or wou!d be in a character less queerly 

onstituted than this young man is sure to be. Jeffers de 


cides, at One point in the action, that human taboos can be 
transcended. God must have gone beyond human taboos. He is 
rather confused, however, on the stand that both ancient and 
modern man have taken concerning taboos. And he cannot, 
try as he will, in this case, force his characters to ZO beyond 
them. The mother-son incest theme proves too much for him 
Classically and primitively, this breach of taboo brings down 
1utomatic punishment on even the unwitting transgressor. The 
wrath of the gods winds up, as Cocteau h is expre ssed the proc 
ess, like an infernal machine and fells the culprits Oedipus 
ally marries Jocasta, in ignorance. A plague falls upon 
Thebes. In modern and romantic tragedy the incest-tainted 
hero, like Hamlet, is usually stricken with inaction. The hero 
in Jeffers's poem walks open-eyed into the beginning of an 
incestuous relationship with his mother. But at the last mo 
ment he sheers off. He talks as though he were capable of any 
thing. In point of fact he is capable of nothing but a great 
many obscurely expressed wrong reasons for his traditional 
stirrings of conscience. And he arouses little sympathy in the 
reader. For he and his mother—who, like most of Jeffers’s 
women, is capable of anything—seem not so much puzzled 
ind depraved as simple-minded. And, perhaps unfortunately, 
in the humanity Jeffers professes to despise, the moral strug 
yles of idiots somehow do not count 

Phe romantic poet should not continue, over a long period, 
to excoriate the humanity of which he is a member. The sati- 
rist can manage analysis and defamation of the human race. 


He stands outside. The romantic ts involved in the action. The 


more he strives to identify himself with clean and mindless 


nature, the more he must degrade his characters and increas« 
tl normity of their crimes. Meanwhile, his own importance 
increases by leaps and bounds. He ts soon no longer content 
» be chorus, commentator, or prophet. He tends toward the 
tate of God Himself. Jetters Says: 

I] t j in 

I k 

A 

l ' 1 bel 

LD) f t faith 

| | 

1) 





The NATION 


Notions of this inflated kind now frequently appear ey 
where in Jeffers. His lyrics, the forms he has many times 
cessfully filled with his intense emotion and remarkabl 
scriptions of natural beauty, are now vitiated by prono 
ments. It is a pity that his mixed, 
byterian disgusts must thus gair 
from the beginning, away from the arts, 
gallantries, the stage, tl 
sense, must at length grow peevish, even surrounded by 
lands-apes. “Bitter earnestness,” for the dramatic poet, « 
its both ways. 


an who can see all creatures in 


humble relation to tl 


nits that now increasingly 


Theater for the Millions 


Administration 
known as the Federal Theater, its paramount inter: 
relief for the ne edy. But the problem was no longer 
merely providin 
uctors, electricians, and other stage folk. The governm 
embarked upon a policy of curing the unemployment 
of his inferiority complex, of bolstering his morale 
storing his dignity. Earlier, when a rudimentary 
first launched on January 15, 1934, the notion preva | 
it was necessary only to keep the unemployed worker | 


did not matter how. One-set plays were produce: 
ardly in schools, settlements, hospitals, a 
on bare platforms, with borrowed or makeshift pro 
Nevertheless, the project created its own momentum 


relief administration approved proposals to establish 
wide theater with high standards and low admission 
Good work rather than “busy’’ work became the 
and it was not very long before the public becar 
' the greatest cultural experiments in the history 
the nation. European governments had long ago set 
ample in subsidizing the theater. In the United St 
early as 1833 William Dunlap had called in vain for 
great theater in each great city of the Union, support 
guided by the state.”” In1897 Congress rejected a bill t 
creation of a national theater. In 1936 the proposal h 
raculously become a reality and was justifying itself by 
lishing community drama throughout the country and 
effective production to important plays like “Murder 
Cathedral,” “It Can’t Happen Here,” “Class of °29,’ 
A Plowed Under,” and the Haitian “Macbeth.” 
Miss Whitman's book gives the first detailed accot 
phenomenon. Even 


> conservative opposition must 


a weekly audience of over half 
and a total audience of twenty-five million in a country 
wholly given over to the films; drama brought t 
that had never seen a play; an impressive list of revi 


a fairly notable group new plays: a new form of 


living new pap 


admirably adapt d to the d 
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Miss Whitman, who 


need of defending 


yf instruction responds g illantly 


he project against its many enemies, 





1 cogently argued case. Earnings have often exceeded 
r | tion costs. There have been, of course, censorship dif 
ties, such as the banning of “Ethiopia” because it brought 
yn rulers on the stage and of “Valley Forge” because it 
‘fense to Bostonians. Local politics have affected th 
of the theater's productions. Nevertheless, Miss Whit 
supports Mrs. Flanagan’s contention that the project “‘is 
free from political censorship than any other subsidized 
She is likewise undisturbed by the fact that the 
ral Theater has received the support of the Communists 
tion from the commercial stage is negligible; its busi- 
is not being threatened by the prevailing low admission 
Only the movies are receiving some competition, and 
of the opposition has come from this source. 
n the uncertainty of employment and the relatively low 


le of $23.80 is to be viewed with moderation. Miss 


sCa 
tman proves that the uncertainty of employment in the 
iercial theater is greater and the annual income lower 
Federal Theater player's average of $1,240.72 for 1936 

s favorably with the average ot $1,020 in the com 


il theater for the same period; in the good season of 


+ 


8, of the 6,031 members then employed 79 per cent 
1 less than nine weeks and 40 per cent worked only 
and a half weeks 
\ more persuasive book on so controversial a subject could 
y have been written. Nevertheless, the role of an apolo- 
is a difficult and ungrateful one. It forces the author to 
over many irritations and difficulties which have been 
tant source of resentment and complaint—the semi 
istic rule by a series of colonels, espionage, dubious 
issals as in the Clugston case, red tape, and inefthciency. 
ntly under Mrs. Hallie Flanagan's personal supervision 
has been a serious effort to eradicate these abuses, but 
part of Federal Theater history. Objective observers 
ilso demur at her estimate of artistic accomplishment 
ng to special conditions—low royalty basis and uncertain 
the project has not received the best plays, and pro 
ns have often been hampered by uneven acting talent 
\s a matter of fact, most of the defects only call attention to 
rdinal weakness of the institution, its uncertainty. Dis- 


ls during the first half of 1937 reduced the number ot 


oyed by over four thousand; four states discontinued 
ties entirely. Additional reductions constantly threaten 
lite of the organization and undermine its morale. To 
economies it has been necessary to discontinue the 

I rimental Theater and the Poetic Theater, which were 
or might have done, excellent work. Passive accep- 

of the downward course of the Federal. Theater is not 

pful attitude. Fortunately its workers, including its super- 

s, are less complacent. In fairness to Miss Whitman it 

» be noted, however, that she justifies thir strike against 
tion of the project and favors thegMablishment of a 
inent national theater. Though aware of the dangers of 
believing 
theater workers will know how to cope with a tory 


rnment control, she is willing to chance it, 


1 Administration. Whether the Federal Theater can bs 
ind given permanent standing is a question too deeply 
ven with our economic and political future to be an 


| 


now. It is certain that the staff and friends of the 


will have to fight for every concession they receive 
hght hard. In this struggle Miss Whitman’s book will 
rise an arsenal of facts, even if it does not carryp,its 





i 





omplement of criticism and challenge. 
JOHN W. GASSNER 
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The Rise of Fascism 
GOLIATH, THE MARCH OF FASCISM. By G. A. B 


gese. The Viking Press. $3 


T IS not often that conte: porary political myths ar 

treated by a master of literary style, but “Goliath” fron 
its Opening sentence shows the hand of a master lt 
balanced, and profound, informed with an insight that mak 
the somewhat superficial approach of the “‘social scientists 
look trivial. Signor Borgese is said to have written this book 
directly in English, and it has all the stamp of such imm« 
diacy upon it. His study has the subtlety of the best Italian 
scholarship, yet his prose smacks not at all of trar lation of 
of the foreign idiom but is on the contrary astonishingly crisp 


and beautiful 

Here is a method that I should like to recommend to more o 
the people who write about “great men,” of whatever tum 
Professor Borgese roots the Italian nature of fascism in Dante 
and the myths of Rome, Machiavelli, and the peculiar frus 
tration complex of the Italian tradition. He 1s a lover of 
Italy, and perhaps for that reason there is no more damn 
ing excoriation of fascism anywhere in print The very moral 
elevation and detachment with which the book 1s written, 
enhanced by the skill of a fine Italian hand, makes its ex 
posé of the littleness of fascism irresistibly convincing. By 
means of these historical protagonists Professor Borgese under 
lines an aspect of Italian character which seems essential to an 
understanding of fascism; Machiavelli's fantastic deprecia 
tion of the valor of the Italians apparently took root and grew 
into a national legend. 


The living Italians were tied with the dead, and their souls 


breathed dust. Machiavelli too, for all his realism, missed the 


essential f ty; and nostalgia, lacking Dante's Christian 
faith and Dante's belict in the lawful and | 

of the universe, was far deadlier than Dant | i 

tary illusion to suppose that he would have been able to write 
a kind of “Don Quixote”; or it should have been a tragic aut 
biography. His start is anti-Dantean; he honestly feels that he 
fighting off mystical, or medieval, or wishful thinking. But at 


the final test he is much less of a régal y than Dante himself 
Indeed, if Dante’s mythology 


was pad, his religion was excel 
To wee 
icvcr 1 


an Empire and 


lent: if he was wrong as a bel in the R 

its resurrection, he was perfectly right as a believer in the moral 
forces that rule the world. His tenet, that the meaning and 

of history is the perfectibility of human intellect and will, is a 
fundamental postulate of humag reason; the deductions about 
freed m, justice, and peace in the social unity of mankind ire 
flawlessly rigorous. Since he knew those truths, he knew a part 
of reality, and he was for that part a realist. That he comp i 
a Utopia with a shadow of the | and a mirag f the Nortl 

on whose shore he dreamed that he might safely land—therein 


Jay his error@ a minor one, however, if compared to Machia 


velli’s. The Jatter discarded, together with Dante's mythology 
of the Holy Empire, his human religion, preserving only an 
adoration of glory and ‘virtue moreover, he clung to a part 


and the worst at that, of that Roman mythology, and drift 


toward an_interpretation of history in which elemental and often 
brutish forces are paramount. But a Utopia is a Nowhere pro 


i sets thes 


jected in future; it finally may prove a Sometime an 


Anywhere: whereas a reactionary nostalgia, like Machiavelli's 


is inescapably a Nowhere and Never 


It is in such a perspective that he treats the history of 
fascism’s rise and development. No one has better understood 
the tragedy of Wilson and Italy. As far as I can check him 
and I think I know the history of fascism fairly well, no one 
else has given so thorough and so balanced a picture allotting 


‘ 


to persons and to underlying forces their just share 
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iss is an account of Don Sturzo’s nobility of his wife and of his marriage, and she prodde 

art Party. | am very much interested in the into complete fury finally by insisting that he uphold Vi 

ilso a Catholic popular party appears to morality and stop writing of such despicable charact 

ider, 1f Don Sturzo’s words are to be be- Guido in ‘The Ring and the Book.” She wanted more “ 

ght on the inevitable disintegration which like Pompilia from him and these characters only. Bro 

h on Rome” possible. The “veto on Giolitti”’ remarking that his wife would have agreed with her, 
personally disclaims was nevertheless at flatly to take her criticism to heart. 


ist as Briining in Germany was subsequently The thirty letters from Browning are, of course, th 


oO not find an adequate treatment interesting. He describes tenderly how Mrs. Brownin 
showed him the “Sonnets from the Portuguese” long aft 
to have dis were Ww! 1 because he had told he: he was against | 
cal appreciation of a gre: one’s | into verse. He speaks of his lack of fery 

sf Tennyson’s work, of how he himself would have 

Enoch Ardet he 1 

n the p it realistic! 
He mentions Keats's de ith 


tened by criticism. He writes of h 


cn 


with Queen Victoria and of how “they pretended 


that he was j oars . 
verse.”’ He talks of his young son, of his health, of hi: 


Altogether it is our loss that Miss Wedgwood for | 


could not forget her “youth,” which she often emph 


fairs of Italy’s most 


, lously. She had the mind to do so, but she 
Wing pas S i tect « ne ist : : : . 
aii 5 at c urt, Or pr rhaps she had the heart and feared tha 
phony. And there is throughout the ; { 
. iwht only her mind. EDA LOU 


antiphonal quality of great music in 


eran of reviewing; yet I 


sweep and power of 


visior Exterior 
unlike Dante in many w iys, he yet savors the 


THE HOUSE IN ANTIGUA. By Louis Adamic. Har; 


id has been nourished to a great work. Perhaps 
Brothers. $3. 


who can feel its greatness are already 
ty be the pebble from Davi 's HE themes of the books of Louis Adamic hay 
utifully written and profoundly great ones: the story of class struggle in Am 
visit to his racial nest of the immigrant to the Unit« 
the duel in the blood of hyphenated Americans, the 1: 
- , , of a Balkan young man of noble birth who heard 
Victorian A flair cracking sounds of the empire of Franz Joseph befor 
split it wide. These books have revealed a writer of wa: 
sitivity and quick feeling, sometimes only innocently 
side of the angels, but always ready to feel with an 
stand human beings of the past and present, to pull th 


h first came to light in 1935 after of injustice, and to speak eloquently, with pity and k 


} 
preat WOrK 


W. Y. ELLIOTT 


ROBERT BROWNING AND JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


y Richard Curle. Frederick A. Stokes ¢ ompany. 


s Wedgwood’s younger sister, are a de for the ignorant-plain and lonely-thoughtful people » 
ian morality. Julia was thirty, a blue never have too many spokesmen. 

els and better reviews; Browning I am afraid that we cannot put “The House in A 

of two or three years, when the among the books that are meaningful, first-person 

to her own confession, took the Louis Adamic. It is an account of a Guatemalan 

ence and in urging the personal whose walls have known murder committed by a ju 

lly developed. Browning, however, nunhood enjoyed by a sister who was poor, chaste, an 
armed by a woman who may have ent only with the attentions of a dozen blackamoor 


st the two writers were re girls. The house suffered earthquake in 1773, and | 
But, alas, Miss Wedgwood been restored by a young agrarian expert named W: 
. that “a woman who has taken penoe. Popenoe’s wife, an amateur archaeologist as 
in, as I have done with prof ssional agriculturist, died during a happy marria 

has come to a very Adamic sees through the journals her husband. put 
She herself, either posal. The author was Wilson Popenoe’s guest in A 

the raising of Victorian eye He fell in love with the house, and with the aid of 

learned of some ieported cemark search, not of ve ry precise order because the recor 

uit her (which Browning denies), fragmentary, he put together in the ardor of his fries 
p, only to resume the correspondence thusiasm this book, which belongs somewhere betwee: 

level of intellectual criticism. Beautiful and a good travel magazine. 

ly one notes that something like He could find out little but facts about the early 
Miss Wedgwood's breast. But she and thus his good reporter's conscience has made h 
ntacttully to Browning about the down the rising loaf of conjecture with many a “do 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
H*Y*M’A'N K*A‘P*L’A‘N 


by Leonard Q. Ross 


About the funniest book of the season Joseph Wood Krutch 
wrote in The Nation: ““Hyman Kaplan has already become an 
established institution... Itis hard to imagine a world without 
him... For me all really profound and imaginative misuses of 
language will henceforth be kaplanisms of a more or less ac 

complished sort.”’ ird big printing, $2.00 





GREATHOUSE 


by Edward Eyre Hunt 


Here, perhaps for the first time in a fiction work, the life of a 
single character in a single story expresses the life and color of 
America. Hugh Greathouse, aging only five years every quartes 
century, lives through ten hysterical episodes in America’s 


history, from the days of witchcraft to the post-war period 


(For every so often the world goes crazy, and the ordinary fel 
low plays his essential role.) Rich, provocative and complete! 
original in theme and treatment, GREATHOUSE translates 
“America” into terms of everyday life, makes history warm and 
believable. Just out, $2.50 





ACADEMIC 
PROCESSION 


by James Reid Parker 


These unusual stories of the hidden and human aspects of 
college life have been popular in The New Yorker, and are here 
collected with others not previously published. The small 
world of the college—from the President and Dean down to 
the faculty wives and the press agent—is reproduced with 
loving, if at times hilarious, detail. $2.00 





Mabel Dodge Luhan’‘s 


EDGE OF 
TAOS DESERT 


The story of Mabel Dodge in the Southwest, and of Tony Luhan 
who was to become her husband. Besides being one of the 
most fascinating of the “Intimate Memories” volumes, it is a 
brilliant picture of New Mexico and of Indian life. “She has 
lived keenly, in the mind and in the senses, and writes about it 
with startling frankness.” —N.Y. Sun. With photographs, $3.00 





Catherine Carswell’s 


The TRANQUIL HEART 


A Portrait of Giovanni Boccaccio 


Boccaccio’s Decameron continues to entertain after G00 years, 
but its popularity has obscured Boccaccio himself as a great 
figure, active and famous in his day. Here is a complete and 
fascinating picture of one of the most attractive men who ever 
lived, who helped lay the foundations of European literature, 
European thought, European love. Ilustrated, $3.50 





) ASSIGNMENT 
IN UTOPIA 


by Eugene Lyons 


“A noble and great book ...I read it straight through in three 
sittings with the rapt attention I would give to a masterpiece 
of tragedy ... You comprehend the whole Russian episode, 
from pure theory and statistics to the nuances of revolutionary 
sentiment and the tricks of Bolshevik politics. Most unusual 
in a man of feeling, you have done the sntel/ectual work. Books 
about Russia have become almost a form of literature, and yours 
is unquestionably the classic. Pardon the extreme language. 
I am just telling you exactly what I think.’”-—Max Eastman to 
the author. 658 pages, $3.50 





RACE: A Study in 
Modern Superstition 


by Jacques Barzun 


“Race” is one of the great catchwords; a common word, but 
one of the most ambiguous and explosive, about which men 
spill ink and blood. Here is a decisive study of the origins and 
applications of various ideas about race, sound and level- 
headed, and one to challenge, in particular, anti-semitic propa- 
gandists. $2.50 


4 





by Dorothy L. Sayers 


THE ZEAL OF 
THY HOUSE 





The accomplished detective novelist has written the play pre- 
sented this year at the annual Festival of Canterbury Cathedral, 
the occasion for which T. S. Eliot wrote “Murder in the 
Cathedral” last year. Miss Sayers’ drama deals with the re- 
building of the Choir of Canterbury by William Sens, French 


architect. $1.50 
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and “perhaps,”” but also to make many an adventitious, jour- 
nalistic attachment-by-date to the American colonies and to 
analyze the motives of the early Spaniards with plausible but 
unimportant Ezndichtung. “Don Luis himself was afraid. Was 
that why he wanted a different, 
more humane policy toward the Indians? He did not like to be 
afraid. How 
fear of being afraid?” It is an honest attempt to corkscrew 
into the lost lives of the pioneers, but the contortions are not 


at least one reason why 


much of his idealism was to be ascribed to his 


graceful in a writer who speaks so much better from his own 
heart 

When we come to the modern life of the Popenoes we have 
something with more lift; Louis Adamic believes in the man 
alive, and he can always forgive the bourgeois who is his 
friend, though he be also head agronomist for the United 
Fruit Company. He dreams sympathetically over the Lind- 
bergh-Morrow flavor of “Pop's” marriage and the loss of the 
methodical English wife who always wore the same style of 
Czech peasant dress and wrote in her diary, “Read through 
the New York Tzmes Book Review 


The articles referring to subjects that interest us I cut out and 


three numbers of 
placed in books of similar interest in the library.” 

Possibly this book wil! find Louis Adami 
loving public, but here is merely Adamic the warm-hearted, 
whom Harper and Brothers should have cooled and told that no 
effort could blow his kind of breath of life into this half real, 
half unreal, inorganic material. This bread-and-butter letter of 
a sensitive and grateful guest was quickly finished, quickly 
published, and will be quickly read by those for whom it was 
intended. I think that we others have now a right to insist on 


a new house- 


hearing from a writer locked up in a room with himself who 


bears the same name GEORGE WELLER 


Rise and Fall of a Fortune 


THE GUGGENHEIMS: THE MAKING OF AN AMER- 
ICAN DYNASTY. By Harvey O'Connor. Covici-Friede. 


5 


oF 


Ff THE growing company of non-academic economic 
historians specializing in biography—the pioneer, of 
course, was Gustavus Myers, and others have been Lewis 
Corey and John Flynn—-Harvey O'Connor continues to be the 
To hts earlier “Mellon's Millions’ and “Steel 


the Dictator,” 


most prolifi 
he has now added ‘The Guggenheims’’—a 
ound and at the same time exciting hrstory of one of Amer- 
Mr 


conform to the canons of 


ica’s great families O’Connor’s narrative 


ent¢ rprising 
ox > not 


he ha 


a learned apparatus, and he takes liberties with his subjects 


the learned seminaries: 
not weighted it down to the point of distraction with 


that are customarily allowed only to novelists. Yet no impor 
tant part of the book is thereby invalidated 

Mr. O’Connor’s narrative has to do with the 
old Meyer Guggenheim and the 


activities of 


four eldest of his seven sons, 


who started out in laces and embroideries and ended by 
erecting, within less than forty years, one of America’s 
mightiest fortunes--in metal mining and smelting, of all 
thr Meyer, the head of the house, was a young Swiss 
Jewish immigrant who toiled for thirty years to make a just 
more-than-averaze competence for himself and his large 


Ave | 
brood. And then, when he was in his fifties and comfortably 


established as a Philad Iphia merchant and importer, and when 
four of his 


the, to 


sons were already independent, he plunged into 


him, wholly unfamiliar world of silver and lead 


refined, and sold. 


The last decade or so has witnessed the gradual sink 


The NATION 


mining in Colorado. He was quick to realize that th R 
rewards of the metal business went not to the mine Operators 
but to the smelters and refiners; and another decade saw 
and his sons the owners of mines, smelters, and refine: 

only in the Far West but also in Mexico and at New \ 
Within twenty years, by the end of the World War 
lorded it over the porphyry copper industry in the U; 
States, and had interests in every region of the world wher 
lead, copper, tin, silver, and gold were being mined, sm 


their star. The old founder and his elder sons, who 


gargantuan acquisitiveness and rapacity, have been su 
by a softer third generation more prominent for their ap; 
ances at dog shows and in the divorce courts than ir 
family mines, mills, and counting houses. Also, the G 
heims plunged heavily in Chilean nitrates, sinking their 
personal reserves, when finance capitalism refused to 
to their rescue, into what turned out to be a bottoml: 
Mr. O'Connor's talent is a very generous one. On 
in his book excellent characterizations of the whole nu: 
tribe and also important and, as a rule, sound excursions 
labor and political history. Particular interesting is the 
standing with which he has been able to depict a family | 


with its distirtive racial loyalties and fears—that ts 1 


alien to him 


After reading the book the present rev 


1S prompted to «ake the following observations, one p 


up the book’s limitations and the other drawing its mora 
more sharply than the author has attempted to do. 
First, it is to be noted that the preoccupation of “T! 


genheims”’ is largely with the social effects—upon A: 


society, upon the immediate beneficiartes—of the building 


great modern fortunes rather than with the actual pr 
of accomplishment. As a social analysis of this type 


Guggenheims” will not be quickly surpassed. Howey 


still remains for more pedestrian students—when the 


of the Guggenheim companies have been thrown of 
to make a scientific analysis of the ecor 


investigators 


of metal mining and smelting and to record the st 


which monopoly controls were achieved and maintai: 
Second, the history of this family fortune proves | 


modern capitalist society, great industrial, or inde 
cantile, enterprisers as such cannot survive into su 


I 


generations unless they convert their status into that of fina: 


capitalists. Sooner or later industrial capitalists, if they 


to preserve control over their businesses, are comp: 
dip too heavily into their own savings; and when w! 


peared to be a rich bonanza turns out to be only a 


mine, they are likely to see the greater part of a vast 
swallowed up almost overnight. Finance capitalists, in 


to salvage hurt industrial enterprises, use not their 
personal fortunes but the funds of their deposito 


particularly those of the great fiduciary trusts whos: 


they control. It is one of the great ironies of modern tin 


+ 


+ 


while J. P. Morgan the elder never could boast of the | 
al wealth of Daniel Guggenheim he always had much 


personal power. It is much easier to transmit this } 


power to one’s descendants than a private fortune It 


hard to predict that the name of Morgan will be a fis 


in the capitalist firmament long after the flaming mete 


spent themselves. The name of the Guggenheims at 


ent time adorns a number of outstanding philant! 
How long may one expect even these memories ol! 


yreat family fortune to survive if the interest rate 


vested funds continues 


as it must 


to decline? 
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DISTRESSED CHINA MUST BE HELPED! 


















The civilized peoples of the world must help the non-com- 
batants of China who have suffered most—the women and 
children and the aged. Their need is great. 

Give for the relief of the Chinese people. 

The American League Against War and Fascism has volun- 
teered to serve as a clearing house for aid to China. A board 
of trustees of three will take responsibility for getting relief 
funds to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and Mme. Sun Yat-sen, in 
the absence of organized relief agencies, to be utilized for 
medical supplies, food and clothing. 

The American League’s board of trustees includes: 


Bishop Robert L. Paddock 

Miss Margaret Forsyth 

James Waterman Wise 
Thousands of Chinese have been killed and wounded by 
aerial bombs from Japanese planes. Hundreds of thousands 
have been made homeless, and are refugees in congested 
areas where cholera, dysentery, and typhoid have taken an 
awful toll among thousands more. 


Boycott Japanese Goods 


The American League Against War and Fascism has 
launched a national boycott of Japanese goods, like silk and 
tea, china, porcelain and glassware, cotton goods and toys. 
Delegations have been sent to managers of stores where 
Japanese goods are on sale, and picket lines have been estab- 
lished before stores which continue to sell articles produced 
in Japan. Don’t buy there! 

Labor is united in the cry: “Don’t help the aggressor!” 
Don’t buy Japanese goods! Don’t help the Japanese war 
machine! 


Send Relief Funds to 


AMERICAN LEAGUE AGAINST WAR AND FASCISM 
268 Fourth Avenue 
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This new novel has aroused a 
flood of discussion. Critics, 
authors, booksellers, readers 
—all join in hailing it as 
a real discovery. "I recom 
mend this book as an impor- 


tant one, and, in its spirit and attack, an 
intensely timely one."—R. L. Duffus. $2.00 


The author's use of a mass of 
hitherto neglected material 
gives this analysis and inter- 
pretation a definitiveness 
that previous books on the 
Subject have lacked. Edited 
with two additional chapters 


by Dr. William E. Smith, of the Department of 
History at Miami University. Illus. $3.50 


Treating man as an ‘organism 
stripped of its biography', 
Louis Danz here produces a new 
and unique approach to art. 
Illustrated with reproduc- 


tions of Dali, Picasso, Braque, Brancusi, and 
many others. ForewordbyMerle Armitage. $3.00 


Hemingway may have hair on 
his chest, but when this au- 
thor gets through with him and 
his fellows, i.e. Dreiser, 
Anderson, Dos Passos, Faulk- 


ner, Farrell, Wolfe, Saroyan, et al, notice— 
able patches of epidermis are missing. A 
book that throws a denuding white light on 
our men of letters. $3.00 


"A frontal attack on what Dr. 
Adler conceives to be the un= 
due pretensions of modern 
psychology, and, indeed, of 
science in general,” is how 
The New Yorker describes this 


book by the author of ART AND PRUDENCE. 
Introduction by Dr. Franz Alexander. $3.50 


Longmans, Green & Co., 114 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto 












The NATI 


Everyman 
THE TRIAL. By Franz Kafka. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.5: 
Pew KAFKA is gaining recognition as one | 


most extraordinary writers of our time, yet all t 
cumstances of his life and work were such as to remo\ 
from the main highways of literary circulation. A nat 
Prague, he was originally trained for the law, but | 
retired to a life of study and speculation, and not long after. 
ward he began to write his strange allegories of man 
He became a recluse of art; it was not, however, to a 
of art, but to an art of religion that he dedicated hims: 
aesthetic value of his work he seems to have regarded 
dental; he thought of it primarily as a record of his si 
with the absolute, and in so far as his writing was successful it 
became for him a mode of salvation through underst 
To this task he brought the discipline which art as 
religion requires, and utterly indifferent to the fash 
taste or doctrine he applied to his work only those 
which arose from his own moral and intellectual idea 
ing his lifetime it was largely through guile or persuasion 
that Kafka was brought to publish some of his stor: 
just before he died in 1924, Kafka instructed Max B: 
friend and literary executor, to destroy all his manuscripts 

The body of Kafka’s writing is not very large 
volumes of short stories, some aphorisms, three nov« 
despite the variety of subjects it has the quality of 
self-contained unit, in which particulars are dissol\ 
thematic uniformity. In this respect Kafka has turn 
head the tradition of the modern novel, for it was 
psyche of individual man but that of mankind whi 
out to explore, and this he did from a fixed system of 
In essence his belief was a rather simple theology, 
to which man is separated from God by a hierarchy of 
relations in themselves so bewildering that true k: 
can be attained only through humility and faith 
which is obviously neither original nor definitive. But 
truly remarkable achievement was that in attemptin 
scribe this spiritual bureaucracy he did create its secu! 
the image, that is, of man as a pathetic victim of social 
and practices which have been frozen into a kind of 
trative machine. 

This is the contradiction on which the two nov 
Castle” (published in this country in 1930) and “TI 
are built. In “The Castle’’ it is the officialdom of 
nity, which deprives a land surveyor of his job b 
cannot determine his formal status; while “The Tri 
sents bureaucracy in the guise of justice. The latter 1 
the odyssey of Joseph K, a bank clerk, who discovers « 
morning that he is under arrest. He is taken to court 
begins a long series of bouts with the “‘law,”’ during t! 
of which K faces judges, hires a lawyer, and ever 
reach the judges through influential connections. But 
is he informed of the crime for which he is presumably being 
tried, nor does anyone connected with the court bel t 
the nature of the accusation is at all relevant to the cot 
the case. At no time is K imprisoned, and he scurri 
in the hope of devising some defense which will wi 
acquittal, but soon he too becomes caught on t! 
pin points of legal procedure which presuppos« 
which are, in effect, but the technique of convicting 
cused man. Naturally enough, most of the other cha: 
both “The Trial” and “The Castle’ make their p 
authority, but they do so only at the cost of becomi 
functionaries. 
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is through such grotesque situations, almost jokes, that 
develops his metaphysics of doom, yet it is a measure of 
ius that his writing rarely strains our credulity. How- 
itastic the predicament of a Kafkian character may be, 
ior is plausible, for it is a direct response to the tasks 
s. When K discusses the hierarchy of the court with 
vyer, or when he argues with a “commercial traveler’ 
estion of how many lawyers could best serve an accused 
actual substance of the conversations is entirely con- 
) that it follows closely the minutest ramifications of 
ct. Curiously enough, however, K’s very absorption 
il is a substitute for the actual content of his life; and 
this paradox that the heart of Kafka’s method is to be 
For Kafka has created a form into which almost any 
yntent can be poured. Thus K is an ensemble of all the 
relations an accused person may have with a court 
representatives, and completely distinct personalities 
rs could be built on such ambiguities in K’s actions 
will to live, together with his humble acceptance of his 
his use of women to further his own ends, together 
his susceptibility to their charms. 
ms to me that Kafka’s main value to modern literature 
the unique methods through which he revealed the 
mena of spirituality within the bureaucratic labyrinths 
And it is a tribute to his powers that already ad 
of his work are using his discoveries to identify certain 
1s and entanglements in 


y Kafkian. 


their own environment as 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


ar Without Honor 


ENEMY WITHIN: THE INSIDE STORY OF GER 
MAN SABOTAGE IN AMERICA. By Captain Henry 
idau. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 


IS hardly fair of Captain Landau, the author of this 
nsely interesting docuinent on World War espionage, 

the reader through 300 pages of exciting narrative 
t once betraying that the whole thing is to end as a 
j 


a far-flung net of counter-espionage by the United 


government. Captain Landau in reality wants “two 
yr one,” with American agents in every part of th 
For an annual expenditure of less than 1 per cent 
we lost from German sabotage during the neutrality 
he urges, “we could maintain a secret service and 
f-espionage organization the peer of any in the world 
rse we could, and I suspect we do, but why ignore the 
it with all its “splendid spy service’’ Germany never 
ffered ignominious military defeat, while the United 
ractically spyless, was without question the most in 
ontributory factor in the winning of the war 
iin Landau has written on the subject of international 
before. In “All’s Fair’ and “Secrets of the Whit 
took the reader behind the dark curtains of Wor! 


t service. “The Enemy Within’ deals with that 


f this absorbing topic which interests the America 


most, and who is better fitted than Captain Landau to 
| 


1 us? He was assigned by the American governm 

American claimants in connection with the Black 
the Mixed Clain 
sion. Having had free access to the archives of th 


| Kingsland catastrophes before 


Department and to the records, exhibits, briefs, an 


1 


iterial assembled by the American authorities in thes: 
is in an excellent position to offer facts instead of 


} 


When 
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nd figures instead of speculation. He presents official! 
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Ernest Hemingway 
To Have and Have Not 


For strength of characterization, 
depth of emotion, brilliant conver- 
sation and sheer cyclonic sweep of 
action this story of a Key West boat- 
man stands with the best Ernest 
Hemingway has done. $2.50 


Hl. G. Wells 
Brynhild, 01 The Show of Things 


“A solid novel about contemporary 
people who show not the slightest 
tendency to be born in test tubes... 
or to sprout Martian antennae from 
their skulls. Here is the H. G. Wells 
we had almost forgotten, charming, 
wise and exceedingly witty.”— 
New York Times. $2.50 


e - ; 
Robert Briffault 
Europa in Limbo 
‘One of the most powerful books of 
our day, one of the most awe- 
inspiring...a philosophic scream of 


agony from a soul in limbo:’—Fanny 
Butcher, Chicago Tribune. $2.75 


Laurence Housman 
The Golden Souereign 


More plays about Queen Victoria 
and numerous great men and 
women of her era. “Even more at- 
tractive than ‘Victoria Regina.’ ” 

New York Times. Illustrated by 
Ernest Shepard. $3.00 


Allen Tate 
Selected Poems 


Includes all the important published 
works of an outstanding American 
poet as well as much material for 
the first time in book form. $2.00 
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documents to prove that Count Bernstorff, the German ar. 
bassador in Washington at the beginning of the World Wy, 
had a fund of $150,000,000 for “propaganda, comn 
ventures, and sabotage,” 
fraction of Dr. Albert’s huge financial transactions . 
addition to the German loans he floated and the $500, 
worth of German securities he sold.” Figures like the 

one an approximate idea of the scope of German and G 
American activities in this country in the first two yc 

fore America joined the Allied cause. When the Amer 
authorities estimated that Germany had spent a billion 

in this country for subversive purposes, there was a cho: 
disbelief. Captain Landau shows that the actual sum was eve; 
greater. 

The informed reader wonders, to be sure, at the aut} 
occasional lapses into unaccountable discretion. Important 
sodes are barely mentioned. He records, for instance, tl 
Dernburg came to this country with von Bernstorff ar 
Albert in August, 1914, and that “his chief duty was ¢! 
spreading of German propaganda,” but he makes no ment 
of the not unimportant circumstance that Dr. Dernbur; 
not only propaganda chief but also paymaster in the | 
States. I happen to know that Dr. Dernburg was visi 
few days after he set foot on American soil, by two gent! 
fresh from British shores. One, a radical Irish patriot, r 


— — 


$10,000 twice within two weeks to buy ammunition for an 


Irish nationalist uprising. The other, a German who had 
here with a special passport from the British government 
present during the whole transaction, then went to the Britis! 
consul general with the story; and the ammunition ship: 
were promptly seized and confiscated by the British. 1 
were several “incidents” of this sort during the first mont 
of the war. Later Dr. Dernburg was not nearly so rea 
finance such wildcat schemes. Later still he delegated t! 
of distributing these funds to Dr. Albert, who was to be 
Finance Minister of the Weimar Republic. In the cours 
investigations Captain Landau decoded countless lett: 
documents which had fallen into the hands of the federa 
thorities; they showed beyond a doubt that Count Ber 
was an important cog in the German propaganda ar 
tage apparatus, although he consistently denied it. 

Of the more important German officials mentioned by | 
dau only Bernstorff and Count von Papen are still 
Papen’s disastrous career in America and later in Pal: 
too well known to require more than passing mention 
be an accident,” Lansing was quoted as saying at th 
“but I believe a significant one, that Germany during t 
tire critical period was as badly represented in Was 
as she was poorly advised in Berlin.” 

As editor of a German-language daily in New York ( 
I came more or less into contact with many of thes 
ground workers for the fatherland. Most of these 


were less than bright, and it never occurred to them that a 


German paper could be anything but loyal to the Germ 

machine. Usually they were easy to deal with. I show 

the door and explained in no uncertain terms that t! 

come te the wrong address. Some were not so easily 

and I was not surprised to find that they were amor 

who figured prominently in Captain Landau’s revelat 
With one grave exception Captain Landau’s presentation of 


the facts bears out what I know of them, though I fail to see 


how they bear out his conclusions. But of that later! T! 


ception is the role he ascribes to the Industrial Workers of the 


World. “On Jahnke’s instructions,” he writes on page 11° 
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Gleaves enrolled himself as a member of the I. W. W.., 
h at that time was working in close cooperation with the 
Germans. So ardent a disciple did he show himself that soon 
e was admitted to the inner councils. When he had thus 
ly established himself with the I. W. W. the Germans 
kly put him to work.” Not even the Department of Jus 
in its indictment of the I. W. W. for sabotaging the con- 
of the war dared to make such charges. The I. W. W 

; never pro-German. Its membership consisted largely of 
» Americans whose sympathies were, if anywhere, with 





. Allies. It is true it fought against war and preparedness. 
revolutionary, anti-militaristic organization it could not 
) otherwise. It condemned chauvinistic patriotism and dis- 
red enlistment. It attacked the A. F. of L. for its placid 
stance of the war and particularly for the promise given 

r c mpers and his associates to the federal authorities that 
re would be no strike during the duration of the war. To 


> 


pe rficial observer this might appear as giving aid and 
rt to the enemy, but Captain Landau is experienced 
zh to recognize the difference. That German agents made 
iy into the organization is probable. But where were 
tt? One need only read this work to see how the Ger- 
octopus sank its tentacles into every social and economic 
m of the population. 
second part of the book deals exclusively with the 


Black Tom explosion and the terrible fire which ravaged the 
issembling plant of the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company in Kingsland, New Jersey. The persons responsible 


acts have never been found, and claims on both 

s are still unsettled. It is quite clear that the crime in both 

vas committed by persons interested in preventing am- 

tion shipments to the Allied powers. Unless the German- 

American Mixed Claims Commission stumbles on the guilty 

its negotiations will drag on endlessly. “The Enemy 
hin” throws no new light on the question 


Lnos 


who look for glamor and romance in their spy stories 
have to go elsewhere. The men and women Captain Lan- 
ells of were usually anything but glamorous—sordid, 
, not too intelligent creatures who risked their life and 
freedom in the struggle for a lot of assorted misinformation. 
Surely if ever a book proved the uselessness of international 
pionage, it is this. How its author can so far fail to grasp 
its message as to tell the American government to “go and do 
kewise’’ transcends comprehension, 
As an argument against all war “The Enemy Within” 
uuld be hard to beat. Unconsciously, I suspect, the author 
; his readers a picture of war at its worst, stripped of 
and courage and bravery and glory. What is left is a 
mire in which that nation comes out on top which 
rder, arson, treachery, cruelty, and the wilfui dissemi- 
of horrible disease to the best advantage. 
LUDWIG LORE 
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ORLD OF CHANCE. By Edward Gleason 
The Macmillan Company. $3. 


“ 
( HANCE is one of the few subjects discussed by phi- 


—losophers which excite the layman’s eagerness. Popular 


Spaulding 


; 


on to the contrary, it looms larger in the world view of 


ited peoples than among primitives. A little phi- 





or science inclineth the mind away from chance, but 





th deeper study interests returns. Common discourse and 





















Dictators and Democracies 
By Calvin B. Hoover 


A timely, concentrated study of the fundamentals 
of modern dictatorships, with a comparison of the 


Nazi, Fascist and Communist forms. $1.50 


The Abolition of Poverty 


By James Ford and 


Katherine Morrow Ford 


The uprooting of each of the myriad factors of pov 


erty is the theme of this book, the first such compre- 


hensive treatment of the problem. $2.50 


At the Paris 
Peace Conference 


By James T. Shotwell 


This book is unique in literature of The Conference 
in that it comprises the day-to-day happenings within 


the American delegation. (tent.) $4.00 


If War Comes 


By R. Ernest Dupuy and George F. Eliot 


“A who’s who of the world’s possible antagonists, 
their probable allies, their aims and past perform- 


ances.” —New York Times. $3.00 


Encyclopedia of 
The Social Sciences 


A re-issue in eight volumes of all the material orig- 
inally published in the renowned fifteen-volume 
edition—at reduction of Sixty Percent! Former!y 


$112.50, it is now only $45 the set. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Just published: a book that spreads a panorama 





of the growth of civilization: art, music, letters, politics, 





science, invention, industry; from the earliest times to 


the present. An 
Intellectual & Cultural 


History of the 
Western World 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


A survey in a single, compact, brilliantly-arranged volume 















of n's achievements through the ages in practically every 
field of human endeavor: from the early efforts in music 
ind painting of pre-historic man down to the latest excur- 

t ire of the atom. This remarkable book 








sa tour de force of scholarly compression and readability 

1 work both for the student and for the general reader 

seeking to enlarge, or to refresh, his fund of information. 
* * * 





PROF. DAVID S. MUZZEY Says “No tormer history of the 
ectual development of Europe can compare with Dr 






Barnes’ work in comprehensiveness of matter and attrac 







t f f style. Not only philosophy, religion, and science, 
nting, sculpture, architecture, music and literature 
are treated in masterly fashion” 
ILLUSTRATED * 1250 PAGES * $5.00 
1 complete, descriptive circular will be sent upon request 






RANDOM HOUSE .« Publishers + 20 E. 57th St., New York 
CE 





human behavior, and the con 1 
tion and ivism. The 
' ! , Hit] 





Instead of tracking them down, Professor Spaulding 
chosen to present a full-dress metaphysical disquisiti 
which the position of Platonic realism is restated. He | 


nizes that the term chance must have some significant a 


native, but as opposed to those for whom it involves a 
tinction within experience, he contrasts it with purely | 
notions. On this view everything is a matter of chance \ 
is neither necessary nor impossible. 

The argument, therefore, turns upon what we unde: 


by necessary propositions and the criteria for identifying 


them. “That is necessary which is implied or presuppos 
its Own negative,” says the author. But it is easy to 
that this is not a sufficient condition of necessary trut! 
can construct a system—like Euclidean geometry—in 
the contradictory of a given proposition (theorem) 
the given proposition as a consequence. Yet the prop 


in question may be quite arbitrary, even materially false. S 


years ago an ingenious philosopher with a sense of h 
in criticizing Royce’s theory that the test of a necessary 
was “reaffirmation by denial’”—which is substantially S; 
ing’s view—proved that it was necessary and eterna 
that no one could remit exact payment for a debt of § 
by a single money order on Uncle Sam’s Post Offic: 
deducting for the cost of the money order. Under th 
this was really impossible, and the proof followed R 
formula. But one day the rules were changed. 

A tendency to make subsistent entities out of wl 
distinctions in discourse leads Professor Spaulding t 
view that everything in the world, as well as the wor! 
whole, is chance. There is no reason why things should 
or being, be what they are. Who can fail to recognize i: 
Schelling’s old question, “Why is there a world? W 
there not Nothing?” which, with all due respect to a | 


philosophical tradition, has the form of a question but not 


the sense of one? For a question which can always b 


no matter what the world is like (even if there is no wor 
is not a genuine question. The fact that existences are in 


sense ultimate is no justification for calling them contingent 
If ultimacy is the same as contingency, then the necessity 
logic, which is as ultimate a character of logic as color i 
the rose, is also contingent, and logic itself becomes contin 
gent. Professor Spaulding does not shrink from the paradox 
and boldly asserts that “{logical] necessity itself is neither 
necessary nor impossible but contingent.” If the opposite of 


the term can have. 

There are two other traditional interpretations of 
whose chief claim to validity lies in their simplicity. Th: 
asserts that chance is a measure of our ignorance and 
chance events are those whose causes we do not know 


implies that probability is a subjective notion and so mak 


it impossible to understand how we can predict, on th 
of our ignorance, the relative frequency of happeni: 
many classes of events. This school postulates universal! 
ality, and forgetting that a postulate, as Peirce put 
something we hope is true, converts it into a legislative 
for nature. The second view identifies chance with un 
events. Although more empirical in intent than the sub 
theory, it cannot in the nature of the case establish the ; 
of causation in any situation. It also fails to account 


causal sequences already known, and if widely enter 
would paralyze scientific inquiry. 

A more plausible view which avoids both subjectivism 
the denial of determinism is a development of the com: 
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modern science reveal many different meanings of chanc 
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se idea of luck or accident. On this theory chance events 
those arising from the conjunction or intersection of two 
vendent series of events which are determined through 
[he intersection of the two series cannot be predicted 
basis of any data drawn from one or both. It can be 
ld” only after the event. When scientists use the term 
in a sense other than probability, this ts usually what 
mean. Its functional significance is to prepare investi- 
; to qualify and supplement generalizations made in the 
and to check them from overlooking the important 
that all determining conditions are limiting rather than 
ilsive. It presupposes a pluralistic universe in which 
tific method is one but in which fundamental organizing 
ries are many. Connections and interrelations between 
rent realms are not denied, but the degree of their rami- 
ns is an empirical matter. It is only this last view of 
which permits a clear formulation of the problem of 
reat man and his social milieu, the role of “if” in 
as well as other knotty problems of social causation. 
heory escapes the conclusion that “everything in the 
s a matter of chance’’ or that “everything in the world 
ssary’"—propositions that either have the same meaning 
> no meaning at all. Finally it provides a better basis 
Professor Spaulding’s emergent pluralism, a significant 
fruitful doctrine, than does the horrendous subsistence 
ne of this book. SIDNEY HOOK 


Shorter Notices 


OF MIRRORS. By Lenore G. Marshall. The Max 
millan Company. $2.50. 

how Margaret Clay faced the possibility of going 

n the same autumn Saturday that her husband sacri 

editorship of a big newspaper which was censoring 

yor articles, Mrs. Marshall has built her story of blocks 

| together by her conviction that reality has many aspects 


Margaret is seen through the eyes of her son and daughter, 

lored cook, the disheartened radical on whose maga- 

works, her secretary, a poet friend, her mother, her 

and the guests for dinner. Each gazes at her through 

that are colored with his fears and illusions, saying 

i nice hat she is wearing and despising her, or envying 

k, or combating her, or loving her; each supplies a 

ial fact and a wrong guess. This is a hall of mirrors such 

\l walk. The fault here is that the reflecting facets do not 

any clear and living picture of the heroine. Rather 

other lives tend to blur hers and block the action, despite 

1¢ polish of the workmanship and the flashes of sensi- 

But when at the end the narrative breaks out into the 

i scene between husband and wife—home at sundown 

explain and share their new burdens—suddenly the book 

ies alive. Mrs. Marshall reports the movements of her con 

raries with honesty and care. A perceptive impressionist 

supple prose style, she captures the background hub 

id jostle of New York living in striking light and shade. 

h virtues alone do not animate a novel with pulse and 

and here the technique overshadows the substance. 

grets that the author became fascinated with embroider- 
philosophical commonplace. JAMES BROUGHTON 


SWUNG AND HE MISSED. By Eugene O’Brien. 
Reynai and Hitchcock. $2. 
in Mr. O'Brien’s narrative, Toby Brent, a country boy of 
nteen, decides one cold day to quit school, enlist, and 
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The Wasted Land 
By GERALD JOHNSON 


A well-known journalist templat t 
waste of land and people in the South and what 
be done about it 125 pa $] 


Seed from Madagascar 
By DUNCAN CLINCH HEYWARD 


The story of rice growing t H 

plantations in the Low Country of South ¢ 

Over seventy photographs convey the beauty of t 
region and help re-create the | 

as it is today 256 | > 


Ante-Bellum North Carolina 
By GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


Comprehensive and definit tudy of Nort 
lina society from 1800-1860. Giv a complete picture 
he life Oe ee 951) na ry 

of the life of the average mat | 


Negro Builders and Heroes 
By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


Biographies and interpretations of leading America: 
Negroes from the day f slave ships down to t 
present time Illustrated. 315 pages. $2.5 


Dom Pedro the Magnanimous 
By MARY WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 


Vividly written biography of the second emperor of 
Brazil—one of the ablest rulers and most interesting 
personalities of the nineteenth ntury 


Illustrated. 425 pages. $3.50 


Jean Jacques Burlamaqui 
By RAY F. HARVEY 


Analysis of the teachings of the Swiss jurist w 
works are for the first time shown to be in 
sources of American political theory. 225 pages. $2.5 


History of Argentina 

By RICARDO LEVENE 

Translated by W. S. Robertson 

A full account of many-faceted Argent: 

life and aspirations; thumb-nail sket 

ing national personalities. [lustrated. 550 
Public Utility Rate Making and the 
Price Level 

By E. M. BERNSTEIN 


De vel pment of th rate maki! 
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ENGELS ON CAPITAL 


Reviews, synopsis, letters «nd supplementary 
material by Frederick Engels on Karl Marx’s 
Capital. Oct. $2.00 


RECONSTRUCTION: 


The Battie for Democracy 
by JAMES S. ALLEN 
A challenging new interpretation of a neglected 
revolutionary period in American history. By 
the author of The Negro Question in the U. S. 
Ready. $2.00 





FROM BRYAN TO STALIN 
by WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


On Our Fall List 


THE CIVIL WAR IN THE U. S. 
by KARL MARX and FREDERICK ENGELS 
All their articles and letters on the American 
Civil War, with lengthy explanatory notes. 
Nov. $3.00 





Autobiography of a famous American labor 
leader. Gives the background of the present 
movement toward industrial unionism, led by the 


politics which has yet come out of America.”— 
John Strachey. 2nd large printing. $3.00 


FOUR SOVIET PLAYS 


Recent dramatic hits, including Aristocrats and An Opti- 
mistic Tragedy. Noy. $2.00 


LABOR AGITATOR 
by ALAN CALMER 
\ biography of Albert R. Parsons, leading figure in the 
famous Haymarket case. Nor. $1.00 


Write for complete catalog to: 


t{—— INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 





CIO. “Most important book on working-cle:« 5 





381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











BREAD AND 
CIRCUSES 


The Story of the Federal Theatre 
By Willson Whitman 
HALLIE FLANAGAN, Director, W. P. A. Federal 


Theatre Project, writes: “I have read with interest and 
appreciation Willson Whitman's ‘Bread and Circuses.’ 
I find it an objective analysis of the WPA Federal 








Theatre since the project's inception —an approach 
much to be preferred to the extreme attitudes of those 
who overstate our accomplishments on the one hand 
and those who criticize us for political reasons on the 
other.” $1.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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go to the Naval Academy. His mother takes the decisio, 
with helpless resignation; and his father, more through ; 
sense of duty than with any expectation of dissuading th 
boy, administers a good thrashing. Brief as they are, the 
two or three scenes on the farm, at this point and later whe; 
Toby is home on leave, convey the emotional quality oj 
the family life with unusual economy and penetration. A; 
the nearest recruiting station Toby finds everybody polite 
and encouraging. “I want to go to the Naval Academy, sir’ 
“That's as fine an ambition as a man can have, my 

Not until he is safely signed up for four years does 

thing happen to explain the remark of an ex-sailor near the 
recruiting station, “I wouldn’t let a kid of mine joi: 

damned outfit.” After months of rough initiation, ‘I 

education proceeds rapidly at Hampton Roads. He makes q 
satisfactory enough adjustment to his buddies, to the 

titutes and the drinking in the town, but he isn’t pr 


t 
for the shock of discovering that the man he admir ist 





is a homosexual. His first impulse is to escape, to go t 
even though it means giving up his course of study at Ha: 
ton Roads. He leaves, but takes with him the reputat 

a quitter; and the officer on the Dolphin, to whicl 
assigned, has it in for quitters, especially polite silent 
The events that follow form a vivid and convincing ¢ 
tive. Toby is the victim of an uncorrected official error 
which brings on a long train of distressing conseq 
even after the ship’s doctor himself becomes finally 
vinced an error has been made. From this point on there 
question of the effects of the education Toby had 
Mr. O’Brien tells the story in a controlled, direct, 
manner that admirably fits the material. This is a first 1 
that swings and doesn't miss. DOROTHY BRE\ 


DOWN THE PROUD STREAM. By Carl Fallas. Longn 
Green and Company. $2.50. 
This book presents a cameo picture of some of th 
number of ripples on the sky-colored surface of the ' 
stream” of life when youth is growing into mandho 
has no plot and no dénouement. Its only story is that of the 
inarticulate promptings of developing maturity strugg 
awareness and for the illusion of reality prior to full 


but for the telling the author summons charm and meditati 
ness and humor and a chaste yet vigorous style. A sensitive 
youth of superior intelligence and book wisdom has . 
spend a summer in the English countryside to regain his | 
Bees, birds, and beasts and country lasses all take 
creating a tonic atmosphere in which the adolescence a: 
valescence of Rolf imperceptibly merge. There is also Chris 
tina, the farm seam<tress, more fully grown and mor 
turbed, who learns to discern an element of suffering in ! 
attraction. What passes between the two during the balmy 
summer is nothing more binding than an elemental eager 
ness to caress and kiss. But to Christina it is the preparat 
for a more serious and sacred step which she may scarcely 
hope for. To Rolf it is merely a rehearsal of virility, an edu- 
cation in the art of caressing indulged in by people “who love 
each other but who are not lovers."’ Without the slightest so 
significance or even aarrative import Mr. Fallas’s latest b 

is yet a delicate and careful work of art. LOUIS RICH 


THE RETURN OF KAI LUNG. By Ernest Bramah. S! 
dan House. $2.50. 

This little book, set in the never-never land of dynastic China 

has for its ostensible subject the loss of a mandarin’s pig 

In the rigidly ceremonial Chinese world which Mr. Brat 
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predicates, this deprivation is synonymous with the loss of 
dignity, sexual and bureaucratic; and the quest of the missing 
pigtail becomes a national problem. The agent of its recovery 
is a Chinese girl, disguised in boys’ clothes, who has an ana- 
nistic acquaintance with English detective stories. The 
book is a satire on detective-story writers, who are habitually 
referred to as ‘‘the barbarian sages’’; it is also a gentle, ironic 
mmentary on the eternal, international venality and muta- 
bility of human nature and the absurdity of accepted social 
forms. It is, of course, a little démodé, both in its kindly, eclec- 
cynicism and in its comic method. Most of its effects are 
gained through what H. W. Fowler classifies as polysyllabic 
or pedantic humor. It assumes that if a Western custom is 
described in ornate, Oriental verbiage, the reader will find 
both the incongruity and the custom funny. As a matter of 
fact, the reader frequently does. Mr. Bramah has an enormous 
vocabulary and a droll, supple hand. With this equipment, 
and with considerable effort, he does manage to squeeze a 

number of laughs out of the old topsy-turvy joke. 

MARY MCCARTHY 


PRISMATIC GROUND. By Marguerite Young. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 
This first book of poetry introduces a lyrical voice that 
speaks in its Own way in a manner somewhere between the 
early nostalgic poems of Millay and the intellectual wry- 
ness of Wylie. In the happy felicity of phrase and the bal- 
> of her formalized technique Miss Young resembles 
yet more closely her English contemporary, Ruth Pitter. 
Her subject matter is conventional but handled with a 
special awareness; Wild Orchard and Song Preface are writ- 
ten with the finest perception. With the exception of Adver- 
tisement, To the Strangest Lady, and A Girl's Song, this 


is delicately penetrating. STANLEY YOUNG 


DRAMA 


Religion in the Drawing-Room 








(): Rachel Crothers we might say that if an Oxford 
movement had never existed it would have behooved 
her to invent one. In other words, that dubious religious 
awakening furnishes her with exactly the mild sort of prob- 
lem she loves to treat, and she has not failed to seize the 
opportunity. An outbreak of emotional and complacent re- 
ligiosity among the best people is in one respect like divorce 
in high places or the politer kinds of adultery. It poses, that 
is to say, a problem which is not exclusively one of morals or 
exclusively one of manners. It is difficult, indeed, to be quite 
sure where the one thing leaves off and the other begins, and 
consequently we can proceed as if there were no distinction 
at all which it is necessary to make. Of God's will as the 
subject of small talk at dinner one can say that it is blasphe- 
mous to begin with and, what is more, in doubtful taste. 
This, as a matter of fact, is precisely what, in substance, 
Susan and God” (Plymouth Theater) does say. God dis- 


t surprise, will the best people. 
If these remarks seem slightly condescending toward one 
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THE FLIVVER KING 


A Story of Ford-America 


BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


What has his billion dollars made of him 


Here is the man, and the story of his life. Here also are 
his workers, a family of them over a period of three 


generations. What has the billion dollars done to them? 


A dramatic labor struggle is under way. Will Ford 
recognize the union? Will there be a ‘‘sit-down” in his 
plants? Here, in story form, are the facts needed to 
understand events. 


The United Automobile Workers of America are tak- 
ing an edition of 200,000 copies of this book for their 
members. 


A Detroit lawyer writes: “I lived as a boy one block 
from the old Ford plant. Henry Ford lived on the same 
street one block west of me. I remember the old ‘999.’ 
I saw the ‘buggies’ on the streets. I watched the Ford 
establishment grow. Your book is splendid. I congratu- 
late you upon the job which you have done.” 


Price, 25 cents postpaid; 10 copies, $1.75; 100, $15 
Published by the Author 


Station A Pasadena, California 
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ack to Span. 


R. EDWARD H. BARSKY returns to Spain 

where he has established eight hospitals. 
One hundred American doctors and nurses are 
there now. Forty-nine ambulances operating day 
and night are a symbol of American democracy 
and humanitarianism. Dr. Barsky is taking back 
with him a hospital on wheels. An operating 
room, a bullet-proof ambulance and other cars. 
This will mean that hundreds of lives will be 
saved. 

To bid Dr. Barsky farewell a dinner has been 
arranged in the Grand Ballroom of the HOTEL 
NEw YORKER, 34th Street and 8th Avenue, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 27th (7:30). 
Speakers will include SYLVIA SIDNEY, DR. Nor- 
MAN BETHUNE, DR. WALTER B. CANNON, ROCK- 
WELL KENT, LANGDON POST and others. Tickets 
available at Room 1107, 110 West 40th Street. 
(PHONE PE. 6-2504). PRIcE $2.75. 

Make your donation for medical supplies and 
bandages on the blank below: 


MEDICAL BUREAU to Ald Spanish Democracy N, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
gf... Sf rerrrrr rer for the Dr. Barsk dinner at the 
Hotel New Yorker on October 27th. Also $ for 
medical supplies for Dr. Barsky to take to Spal 
) Name 
Address 
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of the most successful of living playwrights and tow 
comedy which I should guess to be the first really 
tial hit of the season, I can only reply that as far as ¢! 
they seem to me just, even if they do not tell the who! 
Miss Crother> does have a way of writing which fre nity 
suggests a dramatization of one of the works of Mrs 
But she is also almost the only remaining composer « 
cisely the sort of thing which used to be called “a wel! 
play.” We have plenty of skilful theatrical craftsme: 
different sort, but no one who can write in dramati 
exactly her kind of neat, careful, measured expositio: 
make it, while neither profound nor especially subt! 
tinuously if gently interesting as well as frequently wi: 
The Susan at present in question is a spoiled and s! 
woman who returns to her neglected husband and da 
not because she intends to do her duty by them, but | 
dear Lady somebody or other in England has provid 
with a new outlet for her egotism in the forms of a : 
whose chief injunction seem to be to confess and to n 
The character is shrewdly drawn and played amusin 
perhaps with a bit too much quasi-farcical abandon, | 
trude Lawrence. But I am not sure that the most am 
portrait is not really that of the awkward-age daughter, | 
ing with good health and defaced with spectacles and | 
work. At any rate that daughter is the occasion of the \ 
line of the play. She comes into her mother’s bedroom | 
arrayed in a green chiffon negligee trimmed with fu 
she is crushed with the remark, “You look like a gir! 
gone wrong.” That has the sound of the ordinary wis« 
but it is actually wit of a pretty high order for the 
reason that it expresses in the fewest possible wor 
essence of the incongruity in a situation which seems t 
daughter herself thrilling and impressive. 
Intellectually the great weakness of ‘Susan and God 
last-act reformation for which nothing in the charact 
Susan has prepared anyone. In fact, every word s 
uttered has tended to indicate that no possible con\ 
could be anything more than a conversion from one { 
self-indulgence to another. Miss Crothers seems 
realized the difficulty and has tried to gloss it over by 
ing that all the preparation for this sudden return to 
and domesticity took place during the ten minutes bet 
the second and third acts while the audience was in th 
having its cigarette. The result is that while most 
play is a witty and not unpenetrating exposition of th 
acter of a kind of rattle-brain to whom a fashionably ex 
tionistic religion would make an irresistible appeal, t! 
clusion is neither more nor less than sloppy. But perh 
author did not even expect us to take it seriously. O 
John Howard Lawson has partly rewritten his once | 
for the Federal Theater production 
Maxine Elliot. The additions are apparently all in the | 
of ideological orthodoxy, and they make it more diff 
be sure why the play seems so much more noisy and con! 
so much less original and exciting, than it seemed in 
It has lost its rnythm and lost, therefore, the one thing 
scemed to give significance to the chaos of burlesqu 
satire and melodrama. That, no doubt, is in part the result 
of a rough-and-ready production which allows the act 


y 


M 


Processional” 


traggle when it should move to the beat of a 
drum. But I am not sure that Mr. Lawson himself has not had wi 
destroyed the rhythm by eliminating its function. W! nt 
old play said was something like this: I see no clear me. 
I do not know just how one part | 
But I feel the beat of a treme! 


syn 


in all this confusion. 


nected with another. 


ase mentio 
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and I know that all of it is America saying, 
; of the jazz-baby heroine, 


ATI YN 





in the 





“I’m gonna raise my kid.” 





\f yson now thinks he has found the meaning in terms 
munist dogma. He has attempted to give the play 

t f an intellectual conception and has lost the rhythm 

Once he 


{; he has lost the sense that it is important. 


t faith in the vitality of the human spirit; now he puts 
re reed. No wonder the play cannot remain the same. 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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That ts 

perhaps the leading news of the moment in the field of 

ure. On the advent of Hitler, it will be remembered, 
Germany modern Kulturbolschewt 

[he leading German architects mel ‘chielly to 
In England they, along with a few Continental 

ts of other nationalities, were able on a small scale to 

: transformation. Specialists in the “international style,” 

1s Professor Hitchcock, awarded to England the palm of 
hip—by virtue chiefly of the German leaders settled 


HE Germans are beginning to arrive in force. 


architecture became 


st-known of these German leaders now beginning 
ore the possibilities in the United States is Walter 
He has begun a teaching career this fall at the School 
ecture at Harvard. Gropius won his chief fame as 
of the great German Bauhaus, a school of architec- 


industrial design that stood to the present genera- 

tive architects in all countries as the Beaux-Arts in 
Paris had stood to their predecessors—the center of diffusion 
ideas of the time. Soon after Gropius had 


t Harvard, there appe ared the announcement 


vuiding 
ointed 
Aeuniltens pees to be conducted at Chicago by one 
ichers of the former German school, Moholy-Nagy 
Gropius’s blessing. (Moholy is probably best known here 
h his book ‘The New Vision.’ 


this school has now opened. 


') In hastily remodeled 
Like its prototype, it 
pport from industry rather than from _ state or pri- 
lowments, and expects that industry will be the imme- 
t for its services. 

German expatriates will be sure rapidly to follow 
two. They will bring their developed skill and a 
focuses on the desire to make 


point of view, which 


I 


industrial resources, to be converted into humane 


ture. The new arrivals will find here an industrial 
plant far surpassing in its resources for large-scale 
on what was available to them at home when they 
first tentative experiments that were mistakenly 
finished’”’ produc ts by young American enthusiasts. 
ihe Germans have already produced an important part of 
r's architectural books. Three compact small volumes 
r contribution. Of the authors, Werner Hegeman, who 
rked extensively in the United States, came last year to 
mely death; Walter Curt Behrendt is at Dartmouth; 

1 is Gropius, already mentioned. 
| second volume of Hegeman’s “City 
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scattered and 





f tblished this year, 1s somewhat 
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The NATION 


eccentric. Nevertheless it furnishes “required reading 
those who are interested in what can be done to a nat 
homes by political maneuvers and policies. The book 

entertaining as any “Mirrors of Washington.” It gives us the 
first behind-the-scenes view, for example, of the h 
politics in Germany from the Social Democrats to Hit 
makes sense, for the first time, out of a turn-about whi 
own housing writers have been apt to represent as if there had 
been a mere hiatus in the work of good housing be 

bad men had replaced the good. The conflict is shown instead 
as part of the great struggle between industry and an 

trial proletariat on one side, and on the other the Junkers, 
Part of the story is a joke on the Americans. Our tariff and 
loan policies made us the suckers who paid for the good Ger 

man housing out of our own pockets—a situation which the 
ironic Hegeman relished to the full. No American liberal say 
it at the time; the howls all came from the Saturday Evening 
Post. On other points besides this Hegeman’s sharp observa. 
tions cut across the accepted view; they are tonic, though few 
could agree with his underlying aesthetic point of view, which 
is basically Renaissance. Valuable is the iconoclasm (some. 
times acerbic) of his treatment of our own architectural heroes 
Richardson, Sullivan, and Root, and of the “advanced 
thought” that lumps and swallows them together. A sharp and 
realistic cosmopolite is good medicine for any country. 

Behrendt is of a temperament extremely different. His 
“Modern Building” is perhaps the best and most interesting 
single book for the layman now obtainable on modern archi. 
tecture—its recent history and its problems. The book is 
succinct, scholarly, rounded, rich. The introductory chapter is 
a splendid performance on the “problem of order”’ as seen by 
classic periods and as seen today. One of the book's virtues 
is its deep appreciation of a recurrent type of American 
thought now exemplified in architecture by Wright, and 
ing with relationships not as abstract but as organic. Indeed 
the opposition that Behrendt sets up of “Le Corbusier or 
Wright” at the core of the modern building problem has 
nowhere else been stated with the same understanding. R« 
mended are the chapters dealing with the trend away from 
personal expression (the Renaissance) and the emergence of 
a new collective effort. In this respect developments ar 
stripping the book. One fault: in the section on the Rok 
America the review of American architects since Richa: 
follows a pattern too similar in emphasis and evaluation to 
Mumford’s “Sticks and Stones” (1925)—the landmarks are 
in a different perspective now. 

Gropius’s “The New Architecture and the Bauhaus” is bot! 
a history of the former school and its aims and an elucidation 
of what we may expect Gropius to strive for. Gropius as 4 
pioneer has always merited high respect; he is decent, thor 
ough, sober. 

Our common effort with our new allies will not escape, of 
course, occasional clashes of temperament and background 
In Gropius’s little volume there stands, as an example of 
method, a computation of building height in relation t 
light. The solution is impeccable on the given premises. But 
as it marches from physical data to conclusion in orderly 
phalanxes, one can see the spirit of our own Henry Wright 
raising new querics all along the way, disturbing the proc 
sion with new considerations whose importance is not at first 
quite apparent. In the end the pat generalizations lo 
authority. Prussian directness and vigor have inestimal 
value; but the arts of accommodation that are learned in 4 
democracy are in their own way profound. 

DOUGLAS HASKEL! 
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Letters to the Editors 


| 


scandinavian Labor Parties 


Li af 


id the I. W. W. 


For twenty-five years I have 
oted in my ears that independent 
action of labor is “un-Amer- 
| that anything beyond the shop- 


the A. F. of L. its 


America. 


yolicies of 


to the traditions of 


- remained for Ludwig Lore to reverse 


re and take credit on behalf of 
LW. W. 


ress that has been achieved by 


for the work of reform 
ring masses of Sweden and the 
ountries of the North. Since 
has gone farthest toward a more 
listribution of life’s essentials, let 
what basis there is for Mr. Lore’s 
statement that “some of the 
prominent of the sturdy Nordic 
responsible for this admirable 
affairs in Northern Europe re- 
their first lesson in labor theory 
ir own United States as rank-and- 
mbers of the Industrial Workers 
World and other radical labor 
vations” (The Nation, Septem- 


le it is true that Ragnar Johans- 
nt several years in the United 
Mr. Lore is the first person to 
Mr. Johansson with any note- 
share in 


i 


Sweden's progress 


‘middle way.” Furthermore, 


hansson began his education in 
theory in his native land several 
fore he came to the United States. 
Moeller, the Minister of Labor, 
rraduate of the Social 
itic youth movement of a gen- 
ago and has never been a resident 
United States. Osten Unden, 
inion leader,” is not even a mem- 
a trade union but an educator, 
into the Labor Party through his 


in its work and aims. When did 


Swedish 


Mr. Unden reside in the United States, 
‘ 


Le re? 
While Sweden’s workers willingly ac- 
ige their unity with the workers 
countries, they insist on solving 
vn problems in their own way. 
Russia has whispered honeyed 
to the Swedish worker, but he has 
i deaf ear. To assume that a 
crowd of American I. W. W.’s 
foundation for the profound po- 
nd economic changes that have 
the 
century is rather absurd. 


vrought in Sweden in last 


more than fifty years the Swedish 


trade unions and the Social Democratic 
Labor Party have carried on an inten- 
sive campaign of organization and edu- 
cation. This work has borne fruit. In the 
election of a year ago the Social Demo- 
Labor Party polled 1,336,554 
votes and captured 112 seats out of 230 


cratic 


an increase of 8. The Socialist Party 
d the 
increased their representation to 5. The 


Conservatives found themselves reduced 


kept its 6 seats, an Communists 


from 58 to 44, and the Farmer Party 
36 seats. As Mr } 
learn from these figures, the Social- 
ists and the Communists are a very in- 
significant part of the Swedish labor 
movement. In fact, their importance is 
so slight that the Labor government does 
not turn to them for support but coop- 
erates with the Farmer Party in shaping 
important policies. 

Whether the outstanding leaders of 
Swedish labor are “protagonists of a 
new and revolutionary labor philosophy” 
I leave to the future. One thing 1s cer- 
tain: they contemplate no proletarian 
dictatorship, no purge, and no war of 
extinction against their opponents. In 
his calm, well-balanced way Per Albin 
Hansson, the Premier, stated the aim of 
his party and of Swedish labor in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Equal opportunities for 
a secure life within the fatherland for 
all who live there and labor.”’ If this has 
been “‘lifted’”’ out of an I. W. W. text- 
book, neither Per Albin nor I have ever 
seen that book. FRANK JOHNSON 
Toledo, Ohio, October 11 


retained its Lore may 


Dear Sirs: Nothing was farther from 
my thoughts than to credit the American 
I. W. W. with the splendid work of the 
Scandinavian labor parties. What I said 
and what I firmly believe was that their 
early training in the I. W. W. gave to 
the later activity of some of the Scandi- 
navian leaders a background of revolu- 
tionary realism. Mr. Johnson says Messrs. 
Moeller and Unden have never been 
in the United States. Friends in Stock- 
holm assured me that these two leaders 
had also been in America and had been 
the I. W. W. I had no 
chance to talk to them personally since 
they were on vacation outside Stock- 
holm. 

The Scandinavian Socialists have dif- 
fered from those of most other Euro- 
pean countries in that they have recog 
nized the importance of economic and 
cooperative labor organizations some- 


members of 





} t niet ¢ rt ’ h, neratinge 
Wha l 1 n } ( Dul oope rating 


with the political party. I was deey ly 
impressed during my stay in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark with the fine un 


Chi, 


derstanding of revolutionary values of 
those Social Democratic leaders; they 
have made trade unions, cooperatiy 

and educational organizations of labor an 
integral part of governmental activity by 
delegating to them functions which 
hitherto have been regarded as belong 


ing to the state and its political organs. 
I can only assure Mr 


] 
came back 


Johnson that I 


from Europe feeling sincere 


admiration for the work of the Scandi- 
navian Social Democracies 
LUDWIG LORE 


New York, October 14 


Liberalism and Ideals 


Dear Sirs: When Norman Thomas, in 
the correspondence columns of your Oc- 
tober 9 issue, points out the danger of 
uncritical liberal support of Mr. Roose- 
velt and the New Deal, he forgets that 
there is often tor 
liberalism in an attitude of critical non- 
support. The heart of Mr. Thomas's 
argument is that “New Dealers are not 


so few and tar between that the Presi- 


even more danger 


dent had no alternative to appointing 
Senator Black.” But the 
problem we face is not one of past but 


True enough 


of present alternatives. The alternatives 
now are to accept Justice Black or to join 
those demanding his resignation. 

The days when liberals would jump 
sadly into the river, with their precious 
ideals, over a Black-Klan issue are gone. 
Liberalism is now achieving instead ot 
slaughtering its ideals 

F, A. SILVERMAN, JR. 
New York, October 13 


A Teacher Has No Privacy 
Dear Sirs: Dr. Ellis Freeman, professor 
of psychology at the University of Louis- 
ville and a member of the faculty since 
1929, held social views unpalatable to 
the Board of Trustees and the American 
Legion. He wrote a book which was ap- 
proved by critical psychologists and dis- 
approved by theologians and fascists. The 
court decreed that the private life of any 
teacher in a public institution was the 
Legion's business. Dr. Freeman resigned 
“under duress.” 

To fill in this brief outline of Dr. Free- 
man’s case: In April, 1935, Colonel 


his position 
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Henry J. Stites of the American Legion 
told a that 
t ixpayers 


Louisville audience “a local 


liberal supported by moncy 
{ had} received nearly $200 from Russia; 
he circulated and secured subscriptions to 
Bolshevik literature.’’ A week later Wil- 
liam E. Porter's “Youth Congress” as 
sembled at the Brown Hotel under the 
sponsorship of the American Legion and 
with the financial support of Bernarr 
MacFadden, but hastily closed shop when 
it was found that the liberals and radi- 
cals in its midst outnumbered the con- 
Dr. Freeman 


university 


servative ‘“‘youths.” had 


written letters of stationery 
attempting to discourage participation in 
the congress. Its breakdown was attrib 
uted largely to the unfriendliness of Dr. 
Freeman and of Dr. Raymond A. Kent, 


president of the 


} university. 


the 
launched a drive against radicalism in 


Immediately American Legion 
the schools, proposed an economic boy 
cott against aliens, and made rhetorical 
harges of radicalism against Dr. Free 
man and Dr. Kent. The charges against 
Dr. Kent 
trustees of the university asked the Le 


were retracted. The board of 


gion to submit its evidence. Colonel H. J. 


Stites accused Dr. Freeman of receiv 
check from Russia for $172.41. Dr. 


that check 


is interest on Russian bonds, and he 


inv a 
Freeman demonstrated this 
was unanimously exonerated by the uni- 
versity trustees ol ill the charg S. 

Dr. Freeman then brought suit for 
$100,000 against Colonel Stites, Harry 
V. Davis, Jr 
the | 1 


_ a former commander of 
Citizens’ Union Na 
bank 


Pion post, th 


il Bank, and two othicials, 
charging libel, conspiracy to libel, and 
invasion ot privacy 

Meanwhil 


his exoneration, the 


Dr. Freeman states, de spite 
trustees and admin 
on of the university subjected him 


fo many CTL al | serious ani 
} 


oyance 
d ibbatical leave 


This was 


rank 


ith pay 

n, and two increases in 
nied by raises in salary. 

In reply request for reasons, 
“My refusal to make the 


Dr. Kent wrote 
recommendation was determined by a 


erious question in my own mind con 
cerning whether some of your actions did 
not indicate such a lack of proper judg 


ment as to make your retention on the 


faculty of que tionable desirability.” 
When Dr 


the defendants 


Freeman's suit came to trial, 
were represented by 
seventeen of the best-known lawyers in 
the city. Dr 
about his views concerning ¢ vod, the flag, 


hell, 


Freeman was questioned 


ind mMmarriave Do you by lie v< 


in the profit system?” he was asked. ‘‘Not 
without modifications . . . something that 
would eliminate scandals like Teapot 
Dome and Harlan County,” the plaintiff 
said. 

The testimony indicated that Harry V 
Davis, Jr., had seen Dr. Freeman’s Rus- 
sian check exposed on the desk of the 
assistant cashier of the Citizens’ Union 
Bank 
of the Legion—and committed the check 
From this source Colonel 


who was also state finance officer 


to memory. 
Stites had obtained his information about 
the check. 

In his decision the judge agreed with 
the defense attorneys that Dr. Freeman 
“is a public servant in a public institution 
supported by public taxes. He has no 
privacy to violate.” ‘These gentlemen of 
the American Legion,” he said, “did noth- 
ing that any citizen doesn’t have the right 
to do; they inquired into the character 
and record of a teacher and the things he 
taught our young people. They are to be 
commended. The peace of the world de- 
pends on keeping this country American.” 

The significant element of the trial lay 
in the defense’s alteration of the entire 

“All I claimed was that my privacy 


issuc 
, 


“ “@ Ue 


for, and not my conduct as a 


/ 
teacher, was immune to invasion. This 
distinction the judge was unable to 
make,”” observes Dr. Freeman. 

Dr. Freeman states that after the loss 
of the suit President Kent warned him 
that his position was more than ever in 
jeopardy. He asserts that Dr. Kent based 
his objections on his indiscretion in at- 
tacking so powerful an institution as the 
bank, his failure to get the approval of 
the board in bringing suit, and his lack 
of idequate counsel. This situation Dr 
Freeman considered to be tantamount to 
a threat of dismissal, and so he offered to 
resign on certain conditions. Dr. Kent 
states that he based his criticisms on the 
fact that the suit was directed against 
otlicers of the bank who denied that they 
were parties to the revelation of the 
check. “I criticized him for bringing a 
suit which would involve the university 
without his having mentioned this suit 
to anyone tn the unive rsity. At no time 
did I imply that he should have secured 
approval for the suit.” (The filing of 
suit and the arguing of motions were 
reported In Newspapers more than a year 
before the trial.) The board gave Dr 
Freeman an advance of $3,000 and a 
cepted his resignation. 

The last of the controversy has not yet 
been heard. 

JOHN M. DANNENFELSER, JR. 


Louisville, Ky., October 2 
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